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POSTSCRIPT. 


Although the main body of this work was submitted as 
thesis for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, yet at the desire 
of the Syndicate of the University and in accordance with the 
special instructions of Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastri, consider¬ 
able revision has been made in the work, especially in the 
chapters on Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta. My thanks 
are due to the Syndicate for having permitted the publication of 
this work in its revised form. 

It is a source of intense pleasure to me to express on this 
occasion my deep sense of gratitude to my revered teacher, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Vidyavacaspati S. Kuppuswami Sastriar, 
to whom I owe my initiation and training in higher Sanskrit 
Studies; to whose invaluable advice and help this work owes 
whatever merit it might possess, and but for whose interest 
and encouragement my enthusiasm towards the completion 
of this work and the progress of my researches could hardly have 
reached this small measure of success. For all that 1 owe 
to him, 1 feel I cannot do better than offering to him this 
my hrst attempt as a humble tribute and token of gratitude 
and affection of one of his most humble and devoted disciples. 
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PREFACE. 


The following pages are mainly the result of my work as a 
research student at the University of Madras. As an Honours 
student at the Presidency College, i learnt the fundamentals 
of literary criticism in Sanskrit and also its extent and 
scope from the regular lectures of Prof. S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri and a special course of University lectures delivered by 
him in the year 1919 on the “Methods and materials of literary 
ciiticism in Sanskrit”. When I was awarded a research 
studentship in September 1921, I settled in consultation with 
my Professor as the subject of my investigations “The theories 
of Rasa and Dhvani ”, the two most important principles 
of literary criticism. Except for some articles in the well- 
known journals and introductions to some works there was not at 
the time any systematic attempt at fixing the chronology of 
the different writers, tracing the development of these theories 
through the various stages of growth, elucidating them and 
estimating their value in the appraisement of literature. 
Further the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, 
had then recently acquired some highly valuable manuscripts 
on the subject like the Abhinavabharati, Sriigaraprakasa, and the 
Vakroktijivita. My sincere desire has been to supply this want 
after a study of all the important material available in" print and 
manuscript. I accordingly worked under the advice of Prof. 
. uppuswami Sastri at this subject, and I have examined most 

° m , Pnnt f d W ° rkS ‘ n literar y criticism and literature and 

v ° n . ° U J blg manus cripts—viz., the Abhinavabharati, 

Vakt oktijivita, Srngaraprakasa and Bhavaprakasa—with parti- 

culai leference to the chronology of the writers on criticism, the 

development of the theones of Rasa and Dhvani, the attitude of 

poets towards them, their analysis, exposition and worth in the 

evMuabon of literature. 1 have utilised the contributions on this 

subject made in the journals and introductions to some editions 

of works When I had just completed my regular course of 

investigation and begun to give them a shape, there appeared 

m the field two works on the History of Sanskrit Poebcs by 
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Dr. S. K. De and Prof. P. V. Kane,—see the latter's introduction 
to the Sahityadarpana—and I have taken this opportunity of 
reviewing some of the opinions expressed by them. I hope that 
in spite of these two publications my labour has not resulted in 
unnecessary duplication. The following pages contain, in addition 
to a chronology, an account of the development of the two theories 
of Rasa and Dhvani, after a study of three rare manuscripts, the 
Abhinavabharatl, Vakroktijlvita and the Srrigaraprakasa, and also 
after the examination of the writings of poets. I have tried as far 
as possible not to swell the number of pages unnecessarily by the 
repetition of arguments and facts already put forward. I would 
invite the attention of my reader to the following topics in this 

work. 

1. The development of the meaning of 'Rasa’ in the 
Vedic period. 

2. The early beginnings of its conception in Valmiki. 

3. Bharata’s date; his successors and commentators men¬ 
tioned in the Abhinavabharatl. 

4. The relative chronology of Bhamaha and Dandin. 

5. The date of composition of the Alarikara section of the 
Agnipurana and the theory of Rasa expounded theiein. 

6. Anandavardhana is the author of the Bhvanikarikas. 

7. The origin, development and fundamentals of the 
conception of ( Dhvani . 

8. Abhinavagupta and his Abhinavabharatl. The theoiies 

of Rasa considered and held therein. 

9 > The conception of Vakrokti and its i elation to the 

theories of Rasa and Dhvani. 

10. Mahimabhatta's conception of Kavyanumiti and his 
attitude towards these theories. 

11. Bhoja's Srngaraprakasa and his peculiar theory of 


Rasa. . 

12. The development of the conceptions of Rasa and 

Dhvani in general. 

1 have indicated the authorities on which I rely for my 
Jons mostly in the body of the text itself within brackets, 

C °d C I have cited most of the original texts as foot-notes A general 
Tt of authorities cited is also furnished herewith. wish 
If bt pa, doned for quoting the original texts in Devanagan 
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characters and not the scientific transliteration in English, but 

1 hope that in this matter, as an Indian, I have not been 

more conservative than the philologist who uses Greek characters 
in citing Greek forms. 

I take this opportunity of offering my heartfelt thanks to the 
Syndicate of the University of Madras for giving me an 
opportunity and incentive for the conduct of Sanskrit research 
by the award of a studentship, to my Professor S. Kuppuswami 
Sastriar for his kind advice and encouragement and to the 
authorities of the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library and 
the Principal, Presidency College, Madras for giving me special 
facilities for the use of their libraries. 


Dated 9th, Feb. '2 5. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Literary criticism is the true perception of the beautiful in 
poetry, the proper understanding of the poetic mode of expres¬ 
sion of ideas, the discovery of the laws of poetic truth and the 
enunciation of the principles that enable us to judge the degree 
of the success of the poet in his representation of the beautiful, 
which is a perennial source of delectation to all discerning and 
responsive minds. The term ‘ Alankara Sastra, is ordinarily used 
to signify literary criticism, but it literally means only figures of 
speech. Even though it is taken in the earlier and wider sense 
of ' beauty in poetry ’ it does not convey the ideas—understand¬ 
ing or appreciation and judging—that are primarily denoted by 
the term “ Literary criticism Nor can the term Alankara 
refer to all the different methods of criticism that have been dealt 
with by writers on Sanskrit Poetics. For besides the ‘ Alankara’ 
method there are seven others, some of which are even more 
important than that. Thus the use of the term ‘ Alankara ’ to 
refer to Sanskrit literary criticism cannot be justified except in 
this manner that the subject is named after one of its earliest 
exponents, Bhamaha, who maintained that poetic embellishments 
form the distinctive feature of poetic language and that it is the 
chief source of aesthetic pleasure. 


Literary criticism is the proper interpreter of literature 

And as literature forms one of the most important branches ol 

the culture of any nation, it has its distinct place as the path tha 

leads to the understanding and enjoyment of a noble sphere o 
human activity. v 


„ i ™ eight d,fferent schools of cr *tical thought in 
Sanskrit, but the most important of them are the exponents of th~ 

two theories of Rasa and Dhvani. The principles held by these 
different schools were formulated independently of each other 
but later on, they came to have values assigned to them accord¬ 
ing to their relations with the two theories of Rasa and Dhvani 
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Hence it is possible to treat of almost the whole subject of 
Sanskrit literary criticism from the standpoint of these two 
theories. And this forms the rationale of cur choice of these two 
theories for treatment. 
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BOOK I. 

HISTORY OF THE THEORY OF RASA UP TO 

ANANDAVARDHANA. 


CHAPTER I. 

VEDIC PERIOD. 

Of the two theories—Rasa and Dhvani—which developed to 
be the most predominant factors among the sources of literary 
appeal, the former dates back in its origin to the ‘ first poet ’ 
Valmiki, while the latter which arose in the wake of the Rasa 
theory, and which, incorporating within itself all its good features, 
served to check its excess, viz., the undue stress that it laid on the 
emotional element in poetry to the detriment of the imaginative 
and the intellectual elements therein, could at the earliest have 
been formulated only a century before its greatest exponent 
Anandavardhanacarya, who lived about the middle of the 9th 
Century A. D. Though in later works on Literary Criticism like 
the Kavyaprakasa and the Rasagangadhara Rasa is, with some 

justification, treated as a sub-head under Dhvani, there is the pro¬ 
priety of historical antecedence for our consideration of the 

History of Rasa before Dhvani. 

% 

The History of the meaning of 'Rasa’ during the Vedic 
period affords an explanation and prepares the ground for its 
use by writers on Literary Criticism from Bharata downward to 
sigmfy the ‘ aesthetic pleasure ’ or the thrill invariably accom- 
pamed by joy that the audience experiences, while witnessing the 
skilful enactment of a play rendered highly appealing to it through 
excellent poetry, music and action. In accordance with the 
general practice of Indologists tci start any critical enquiry from 
the earliest literary monument of Indian culture, the history of 
‘Rasa is here considered from the Rg Veda itself. 

In the. Rg Veda « Rasa ' is generally used in the sense of the 
• juice ’ of the soma plant (e. g. Ix 63 w 

IX. 65.15.). In the earlier Mandalas it;occasionally 
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HISTORY OF THE THEORY OF RASA [Book I 


denotes also water, 1 (III. 43.J.) milk, ( e. g. 73TT fWH 

VIII. 72.13. apply heat to milk) and flavour (e. g. EUSt'TTO'T- 

*TT: Rgveda V. 44.13. H-Hrf -—Sweet-flavoured). The 
Atharvaveda, while retaining its sense of the juice of plants, 

.III. 31.10. up with the sap of herbs) 

extends its usage to the sap of grain. (3TT^ qFE 7^..II. 

26.5. I have brought the sap of grain). Its use in water and 
milk is not found here, but the sense of ' savour ' or ' taste ’ be¬ 
comes very common (e. g. rftsft .III. 

13.15. may the strong satisfying savour (Rasa) of the honey-mixed 

come to me; TFT .VIII. 4.10. who¬ 

ever O Agni ! tries to harm our taste of drink etc.). During the 
Upanisadic period its sense of the ' essential element in plants or 
grain ’ loses its particular character and changes into the ' essential 

element' or the ' essence' alone (e. g. (1) 3f^Rj 


TTU.Brh. Up. 1,3.19. Life breath or the vital air is the 

essence of the limbs (of the body). (2) FT^ ifa Tfl:. 

Brh. Up. I. 3.4. The eye is the most vital or the most important 
of the limbs of the person that lives. Also Chandogya Up. 1.1.2. 
and IV.7.4). 1 Rasa ' continues to have also its other sense of 

'Savour' or 'taste', (e. g. (1) f*T|t9TBrh. Up. III. 

2.4.Knows the tastes by the tongue (2) Ipl TFT etc. 

.Kathop. IV. 3.) and the term becomes the base for a 

denominative verb, meaning 'to taste' ( e.g . *T fjftlfcl *T . 

does not taste. Prasnop. IV. 2.). It is noteworthy that in two 

places—(1) in the Taittirlyop. II. 7.1. TFT^ ^ TB, TFT ffaTM 

E^EWfoand (2) in the Maitri. Up 2 . V. 2. Et3F*T ETC, 


1. Rgveda III. 48.1. 

Spit: fos? SlfcI^W *T«1I % *Elf?E: JT*R E^TE!. 

Translation of Rgveda and Atharvaveda texts is mainly adopted 
from Griffith and Whitney in consultation with the Bhasya of Siyana. 

2. Maitri. Up. V. 2. 

Er^IEI dfEfstftftE TE= 

On this Ramatirtha has the following:—(See DFpikS, pp. 72-73) 

d c ’ AmicWI ErWfa, E dflE^T-fl; rTEt; 

I 7E: EE: ; “*EV t E:, *E 
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Wfll<?|«(r|...—there is a combination of both its 
senses, and it refers to 1 essence, ' par excellence and to the 
highest Taste or Experience accompanied by a sense of joy. In 
other words. Rasa there stands for the one Supreme Reality of 
the Universe, viz., the i Self-luminous Consciousness ' to attain 
which the Upanisadic seer strove and which, when realised, 
results in Perennial Bliss. It is very likely that the earliest 
thinkers in literary criticism took advantage of this use of 
' Rasa to mean the perfect joy that the sage experiences when 
he perceives intuitively the Highest Truth in his meditation, and 
applied it to that 4 aesthetic pleasure ' which the cultured spec¬ 
tator with a responsive heart enjoys, when he loses himself com¬ 
pletely in the characters, situations and incidents of a play 
i epresented by highly talented actors. 


But it must be distinctly understood that the two texts quoted 
above do not at all, in the context where they occur, contain the 
germs of the theory of Rasa conceived of and developed by later 

writers on Poetics. And to read into the text ^ W- .etc. 

any of the 'later ideas, as Pandita Raja Jagannathai does, 
believing in the ultimate authority of the Veda and seeking to 
obtain scriptural sanction for his views, is wholly unhistorical. 


Although during the Vedic period there was no clear fore 
cast of the theory of Rasa, yet it should not lead us into 
believing that the Vedic poets had not developed any sense of 
appreciation and love for poetry. It may surprise us to find even 
in the Rgveda, especially in the hymns relating to *Vak', certain 
remarks which, though not conscious attempts at criticism of 
poetry, have still to be recognised as distinct and early antici¬ 
pations of literary criticism. And the rich poetry, the wealthy 
illustration, the high imagination and the elevated thought of the 

Rgveda and the Upanisads fully testify to the possibility of the 
exhibition of the literary sense by the Vedic bards. 




1. Rasagang adhara—Chap. I, P. 23. (Nirnayasagar Edn.) 

w t st;” “to <35s=n ^ , 
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In the Rgveda 1 X. 125. 3-5 beginning with u 3TI? 

WTOTt ? ’ the seers realise the importance in life of the 

extraordinary power of speech which obtains for the person that 

has it all his spiritual and material desires. The verse 
.etc. 2 (Rgveda X. 71.2) makes a clear distinction bet¬ 
ween ordinary language and poetry and pays a genuine homage 
to the Vedic bard in whose words is imbedded all beauty. 

The verse . 3 etc., (Rg- 

veda X. 71.4), by denouncing the person that sees only the 

t 

externals in poetry and praising the learned to whom alone the 
beauty of the inner sense is revealed, appears to value highly 

1. Rgveda X. 125. 3-5. 

Tqrnjt FfiFtfi fqfogT! wi qfsrqwiq i 

rfi m ^qi sqqg: 3^T II 

qqi q: STTfWfcT \ I 

3TJT?^r qf rT 3qf%qf?cT ^ vfei r\ qqift || 

*qqftq qqift ^ i 

q qqq^ q qgq q sitr qffq q il 


Griffith’s Translation. 

I am the Queen, the gatherer-up of treasures most thoughtful, first 
of those who merit worship. Tbus Gods have established me in many 
places with many homes to enter and abide in. (4) Through me alone 
all eat the food that feeds them, who sees, breathes, hears the word 
outspoken. They know it not, but yet they dwell beside me. Hear one 
and all the truth as I declare it. (5) I verily myself announce and utter 
the word that Gods and men alike shall welcome. I make the man I 
love exceedingly mighty, make him a Sage, a Rishi, and Brahman. 


2. Rgveda X. 71.2. 

3 ^ T tor: il 

Where, like men cleansing cornflour in acribble, the wise in spirit 
have created language. Friends see and. recognise the marks of friend¬ 
ship. Their speech retains the blessed sign imprinted. (See Sayana). 

3; Rgveda X. 71.4. ^ ^ 

qR flR# ^ II 

One man hath never seen Vak and yet he Seeth. One man hath 
hearing but hath never heard her. But to another hath she shown her 
beauty as a fond well-dressed woman to her husband. 
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poetic content and not its form. In «TP^: 1 etc., (Rgveda 
X. 71.3) where the bard says that the seers spread the language 
(of poetry) in all directions through the seven metres, and in 

2 etc., (Rgveda X. 124.9)—the sages know the swift 
approach of Indra when he hears the verse sung in the Anustubh 
metre—the Vedic poet seems to realise some relation between 
metre and poetry. The poet further addresses his deity as the 

lover of song f^T^OT:.etc., (Rgveda VIII. 1.26.) “O ! 

drink thou, lover of song as the first drinker of this juice ". A 

song is said to be sweet; as c. g. (1). 3^: ^11 

.(Rgveda 1. 114.6 and II. 35.1) 'a song more sweet 

than sweet.' (2). Rl^frh . 

(Rgveda V. 73.8.) 4 Lovers of sweetness, Rudras, She (Vak) that 

streams with sweetness, waits on you. The verse TT^TRft- 

m .^ tiftf. etc . 

1.(Rgveda IX. 67. 31-32) 4 the man who reads the 

essence, stored by saints, the pavamana hymns, tastes food 

completely.Sarasvatl draws forth for him water, 

butter, milk etc.,' — promises in the name of the Goddess Saras- 
vati all material comforts for him that would study the best of 
the Rgveda in the opinion of the bards viz., the Pavamana 
hymns. Thus the two main functions of the literary critic viz., 
to understand and to judge poetry, are discharged by the 
Rgvedic poet-critic, the former fairly well and the latter too to a 
limited extent, in that he has developed a real feeling of love for 
poetry and that he is able to discriminate the good from the bad 

type of poetry through an examination of the literary content. 

* • * # 

1. Rgveda X. 71.3. 

rrwujfsn H 

With sacrifice the trace of Vak they followed and found her har 

bouring within the Rishis. They brought her, dealt her forth in many 
place?. Seven Singers make her tones resound in concert. 

2. Rgveda X. 1 24.9. 

They call him Swan, the abhorrent flood’s companion, moving in 
friendship with celestial waters. The poets in their thought have 
looked on Indra swiftly approaching when Anustubh calls him. 









CHAPTER II. 

VALMlKI. 

At the threshold of the development of the theory of Rasa 
stands Valmlki, the lather of classical Sanskrit poetry, an inci¬ 
dent in whose life, related in the second chapter of the Ramayana 
Balakanda, explains the origin of the Sloka metre in Sanskrit 
and also reveals the earliest germs of the conception of ' Rasa ’ 
according to the later writers. The incident runs thus:— 
When once Valmlki went out into the forest in search of sacri¬ 
ficial wood and grass, he met a happy pair of Kraunca birds 
twittering with joy on the branch of a tree, one of whom was 
suddenly shot dead with an arrow by a hunter; and when the 
merciful sage witnessed the innocent male bird, that was killed, 
weltering on the ground in his own blood, and the helpless 
female, bereaved of her loving mate, and being vaguely conscious 
of the untold sufferings that she would have to undergo without 
him, sending forth a shriek of terror and agony, his heart was 
touched with a deep feeling of pity for her grief; and the intense 
pathos of the situation that filled his heart flowed out to find 
expression in the shape of that exquisite and melodious Sloka 

JnftPTK 1 .etc. (Balakanda II. 15.). Valmlki was struck with 

wonder and joy at this first involuntary emanation of measured 
poetry; and through deep introspection and analysis of the state 
of his mind at the time of its utterance, he discovered for this 
mystery a solution which he gave out to his pupils in these 

words STl^ ft JTIT^-TT” Balakanda II. 18. 

‘That which proceeded from me who was overpowered by pathos 
shall be nothing but poetry or rhythmic expression 

This statement understood in the light of the above Kraunca 
incident is rightly regarded by Anandavardhana as revealing the 
critic in Valmlki, and also as containing in embryo the theory of 

]. Ramayana Balakanda, II. 14 and 15. 

yfdst 5TTWl : I 
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Hasa fully developed later. The wallowing of the dying bird in a 
pool of blood and the wailing of the surviving female to which the 
sage was witness were transported from the sphere of his perceptual 
experience to that of his imagination and presented there as 

the cause (fTflH) and the ensuant (3T^pTR) that stirred up his 
instinct of pathos to its depths and developed it to that climax, 
when he reached a still mental condition with an intense feeling 
of pathos, in which his personality was lost, resulting in his 
having only a sense of joy; and this pleasant feeling of pathos 
that overpowered him translated itself spontaneously into the form 

of the §1 oka .&c. The sage surely meant something 

like the above when he enigmatically said ‘from my intense feelin g 
of pathos shall proceed nothing but rhythmic expression.’ 


At one stroke Valmiki is both a poet and critic. 


- - — i—nC IS the 

former, as he is able to imagine vividly and feel intensely for the 
situations, the characters and the searchings of their hearts, and 

express that feeling in the form of excellent poetry._See the 

Ramayana. He is the latter also, for he fully realises that it is 
this feeling, arising out of his complete imaginative sympathy 
with the characters and incidents, that transformed itself into 
rhythmic expression. The function of the poet and the critic is 
identical in their understanding and feeling for the characters 
their emotions etc. The poet is superior to the critic, for lie 
possesses the creative genius and the expressive power which 
furnish to the critic poetry that forces him to have the same 
understanding and feeling as the poet; the critic falls short of the 
poet, for he seeks poetry to aid his imagination to think and feel 
with the poet. The poet is valued to the extent to which his 
poetry evokes in the critic this understanding and sense of bliss. 
The critic is judged by the degree of understanding and joy that 
he has from a study of poetry. Valmlki is a poet and a critic 

, r ° m p 6 few h,nts that he throws out and also from the poetry 

rv?. r g r y “ d vividne “ s of which Jed ZZi 

the full development of Rasa, it is possible to make out that to 
Valmiki, spontaneous expression emanating from one wh 
overpowered by an intense feelinc. 8 ,D 16 when 

or the state ot poetic inspiration is a 

-the emotion—tinds a spontaneous oiZt ^ Z<hl, " H 
sion. Milton’s 'unpremeditated song’ is this same ° ex P re &- 

rhythmic expression. S spontaneous 


f \ 
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It may here be pointed out that the views set forth above, 
being based on the second chapter of the Balakanda, could not 
be maintained as Valmiki’s without coming into conflict with 
the conclusions of historical research and philology, which show 
that only Books 11-VI form the genuine portions of the work 
originally written by Valmiki. Against this we urge that, 
although much of the first book including the second chapter is 
a later addition, the second chapter contains a genuine record 
of the tradition handed down from Valmiki; and early poets like 
Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti bear ample testimony to the authenti¬ 
city of the tradition that the Krauiiea incident in the life of 
Valmiki was the occasion for the spontaneous emanation of poetry 
and also for the origin of the Sloka metre in Sanskrit. (Sec R. 
XIV. 70 1 and Utcara-R. 2 Act II. 5.) Anandavardhana alsofullv 
believing in this tradition looks upon Valmiki as the father of 
the theory of Rasa, although he twists the view to suit his own 
comprehensive theory of Dhvani. (Dhv. 1. Karika 5.) 3 It is 
further gratifying to note that Prof. Macdonell is quite willing to 
grant the probable historicity of the above tradition. (Hist, of 
Skt. Lit. P. 317). 


1. R. XIV. 70. 

| 

fife: did: I 

See Mallinatha on this. 


2. Uttara. R. Act. II. 5. Nirnayasagar Kdn. pp. 53-5. 

-3TSI B SUrfqBPB BPJqfeBBdBTd dff rWBTflS- 


dridJf TT— 


3^^_d BBd?d Blf^%T5T5^HiT5T#l- 


gqB*B BBdlB, *JdBTdd: 

atdfa i dffe i 


q^dtfB^frdip ‘ ‘WT qg^sfB dTBlcBfB 
asrsqRTdSsftfBB^ ?f 

3f«j B BBdIB;.Bum afuRTB. 


3. Dhvanyaloka. P. 26. I. 5. 

spIoBBIIrW O ^dPT. ddl 3*3 I 


See Locana on this, pp- 26-27. 


I 




CHAPTER III. 

BHARATA. 

The different stages in the development of the theory of 
Rasa, after the few suggestions that have been thrown out by 
Valmiki, are absolutely lost to us until the doctrine emerges in a 
concrete shape, fully developed in all its varied ramifications in 
the Natyasastra of Bharata. This big work of thirty-seven 
chapters, purporting to deal with the art of histrionics, treats of 
a variety of kindred arts and sciences ancillary to it : and among 
them are poetry, literary criticism, dramaturgy etc. It has been 
the subject of many learned and erudite commentaries and also 
the source from which a large number of independent treatises 
on histrionics, dramatic technique, music etc., has sprung. The 
text, in its present form, contains besides the original many 
older verses as well as later accretions, some of which are intend¬ 
ed to glorify and give a mythical garb to the authorship of the 
work and the origin of the subject. It also exhibits a high 
degree of culture and critical faculty in the author and the criti¬ 
cal spirit of the age in which he lived. When did he live ? At 
what time did his work first assume its present shape ? What 
is the doctrine of Rasa as could be made out from this work ? 
We shall endeavour to answer these questions below. 

i * 

The printed text, as we have it in the Kavyamala, comprises 
passages in three different styles,—(1) Anuvamsya or Anubaddha 
verses in the Arya and the Anustubh metre, (2) Sutra-bhasya, (3) 
Karikas—which show that the work is the result of gradual 
evolution from the original, the successive stages of which are 
very difficult to determine. Panini is acquainted with some 
Natasutras (IV. 3. 110), but there is no means of ascertaining 
their exact character. The term ‘Sutra-bhasya’ or Aphorisms 
and prose comments thereon would make us believe, on the 
analogy of the history of grammatical and philosophical texts 
that that represents the earliest attempt in the field. But the 
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‘ Anuvainsya ’ meaning ‘ preserved through a particular line ’ 

indicates, as Abhinavagupta observes, 1 that they—such verses_ 

are earlier than Bharata and also known to him. 2 Again the 
term ‘Sutranubaddha’, (N. S. P. 64) which introduces many Aryii 
verses and which means ‘composed after the manner of the Sutras', 
is highly misleading. Further the Karikas which, according to 
N. S. VI. 11, 3 are only amplifications of the Sutras have been in 
vogue in almost all ages. Thus any inference regarding the 
relative chronology of these texts can only be a probable surmise. 
We conjecture that the original of the Natyasastra was in the 
style of Sutra-bhasya which was later enlarged in the form of 
Karikas ; and to this were added some older verses of other un¬ 
known writers besides some later ones intended, as has been said, 
to raise the art of histrionics to the dignity of a Veda. Further 
it is likely that, when the form of the Karika became settled, 
much of the Sutra-bhasya portion was not preserved. 

Criticism ordinarily follows creation. Histrionics and 
dramatic technique develop only after the Drama attains ‘ a 
definite and complete form’. Though the Natyasastra, whose 
authorship has been attributed to a mythical sage Bharata, might 
have been the earliest of its kind, as it truly was, it could have 
been written only after the production of finished Sanskrit plays. 
Till recently, we had no knowledge of any dramatist prior to 
Kalidasa except by name. The unearthing of the thirteen plays 
of Bhasa (?) at Trivandrum does not help us in any way. It is 
the discovery of the fragments of Asvaghosa’s plays by Prof. 
Luders that makes it possible to carry back the upper limit of the 


1. Abh. Bh. Chapter VI. p. 225. 

3f*p?fRti Effrrpft 

qqf etc. N. S. P. 62. 
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Natyasastra to a much earlier date than Kalidasa’s. These plays, 
it is said, exhibit a highly developed state oi the Drama; and as 
Asvaghosa, being a contemporary of the Kushan Emperor 
Kaniska, lived in the 1st century A.D. (see Cambridge History of 
India pp. 483, 583 and 585) Prof. Keith dates the first production 
of a genuine Sanskrit drama more than a century earlier, and 
he is even inclined to place it immediately after the Mahabhasya 
—150. A.D. (Keith. Skt. Drama pp. 45, 70 and 72). Thus the 
nucleus of the Natyasastra, appearing after the rise of the 
Sanskrit Drama, could at the earliest be placed in the latter half 
of the 2nd century B.C. or the first decades of the 1st century 
B.C. The references to Yavanas, Sakas and other tribes will 
bring down the date of the present text to the beginning of the 
Christian era. 


Abhinavagupta appears, in his Abhinavabharatl on the 
Natyasastra, to have used a text exactly similar to the one that 
is now in print. He further utilised the works of many earlier 
commentators and of independent writers on the subject. His 
numerous references, to the former especially, enable us to deter¬ 
mine the lower limit of the present work with some exactitude. 
One of them is to the poet and critic that lived in the court of 
Jayaplda of Kashmir (779-813 A.D.), viz., Udbhata, 1 who gives 
different readings to some verses of the Sastra. We have it on 
the testimony of Kuntaka that the author of the Kavyalankara- 
sara is an expert in the school of Bharata. (Vakrokti-J. Ms. 
p. 126. Chap. III) 2 . Before him, Bhamaha and Dandin seem to 
be acquainted with this text. When they have to deal with the 
Rasas and the dramatic technique they refer the inquisitive 
reader to other works—Anyatra, Anyaih, Agamantare —(see 


1. Abh. Bh. Vol. II. Chap. IX. p. 307. 

TO TOKRd<^f?T VlffcgE: qsf?T 

Abh. Bh. Vol. II. Chap. XVIII. p. 472. 

sqrasi- etc. 

2. Vakrokti-J. Chap. III. p. 126. 

Kuntaka here sneers at Udbhata for considering Uriasvi to he 
an alahkara. " U 
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Bhamaha I. 20-24,1 Dandin 1-31 and II. 366).* Tarunavacaspati 
on the Kavyadarsa explains them as referring to Bharata. More¬ 
over Bhamaha, in his treatment of Alankaras, mentions an earlier 
view, which classifies them into five only. (II. 4.)3 Bharata, who 
regards them to be only four, (N.S. XVI. 41)< should have repre¬ 
sented a previous stage of evolution, and he must therefore have 
been known to Bhamaha. Further, Abhinava in the same com¬ 
mentary refers to and quotes Sri Harsa’s Vartikas on the Natya- 
sastra in many places^ (Abh. Bh. Ms. Vol. I. Chap. IV. pp. 132, 
166; Chap. V. pp. 169, 170, 188 and 194; Vol. IV. Chap. XXIX. 
p. 34; Chap. XXXI. pp. 129 and 133). Though these small 
extracts are corrupt and not quite intelligible, it is possible to 


1. Bhamaha I. 20-4. 


^ II 1 21. 

fq?cR: || i, 24- 


Dandin—K. D. I. 31. 


ntem^T Hld'hlcOPi fq?cR: | 


K. D. II. 366. 

m w 



^Tiqf%H^ ?T: || 

—*RcT (com.) 


3. Bhamaha. II. 3. 

3I35TO: SFTOsfr I 

4HW<*hRT: q^qF%5TSrT: II 

4. N. S. XVI. 41. 

3W ^TTTi ^q#;' qn#; i 

iT&fiRI: =5RqR: q R4?l l r idl: || 

5. Abh. Bh. Vol. I. Chap. IV. p. 132. 

etc. 

Do. p. 166. <e.agtcl 

^4llci=h^| 


q^W qpf qiqp! wi ?icT- 
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make out that the Vartikas were in the form of verse and prose 
like the Tantra-Vartika of Kumarila. If this Sri Harsa is identi- 
fied with the great Emperor of that name that reigned at Kanauj 
in the years 606-647,—and we have no reason to doubt (he 
identification—then it is clear that this text existed in the begin¬ 
ning of the 7th Century A.D. Again Abhinava quotes half a 
verse from one Bhatta Matrgupta who is profusely quoted by 
Raghavabhatta and other later commentators on the Sakuntala, 
Vikramorvaslya etc. (Abh. Bh. Vol. IV. Chap. XXIX. p. 32. 

|) Most pro- 

bably his work is an independent metrical treatise on dramaturgy 
and music based on the Natyasastra and not a commentary 
thereon. This writer may have been the same as the poet 
Matrgupta who flourished in the court of Sri Harsa of Kanauj. 
(Raja-tarang. 111. 129. foil.) Then the above position gains 
additional strength. Furthermore it may be suggested that even 
Kalidasa was familiar with this text; for besides mentioning 
Bharata as the mythical teacher of histrionics, he exhibits a 


Do. Chap. V. p. 169. 

snt'fcg 

'i'Hst'ii I 

i 

Abh. Bh. Vol. T. p. 170. 

■dth R qifrjeK- 

Do. p. 188. qiTcROTPt: 

Uo - P- 194, sftfS:-3fcTgq Rif 

Abh. Bh. Vol. VI. Chap. XXIX. p. 34 . 

Do. Chap. XXXI. p. 129. 

- 

Do. P. 130. 

3 r fT5T m&m =r utR n 

rRT RrWTTcT ^%at g nRfi . 
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knowledge of his teachings. He knows that the Rasas are eight 

m number and that they are manifested by action on the stage. 

(V. Act II. 18). 1 In the various junctures in the construction of 

the plot there should be change of Vrtti (KaisikI etc.). The tunes 

have to vary according to the Rasas. (Ku. VII. 9l) 2 . Even 

Pravarasena appears to be acquainted with the Rasas and their 

manifestation through Abhinaya 3 (S. B. I. 9, 49; V. 16; X, 58, 

etc.). Still more, none of the verses cited in illustration of the 

various metres in the fifteenth chapter of the Sastra could be 

traced to any of the extant works of poets from Kalidasa down- 
ward. 

Thus we may fairly conclude that the Sastra surely existed 

in its present form before the beginning of the 7th century and 

probably during the time of Kalidasa also (400 A.D. Keith Skt. 

Lit., p. 32). And Bhaiata may have written the original portions 

of the Sastra about the time of the birth of Christ. (See Keith. 
Skt. Drama, p. 81). 


1. Kalidasa. V. II. 18. 

#RTT *RcET *r: 5T4FT1 RddFTS^ISRt r%xh: | 

cPRi *Tcfl *h£cfl 4jg+Mi: R || 


2. Ku. VII. 91. 


See Mallinatha on this. 


3. S. B. I. 9. 

f^Tg ft? ii 


Note Construction. 



See also Comm. 


Do. I. 49. qy I 

Do. V. 16. q0iaT7^Jffi«Huilf^ 3Ic«lt3iq^ t %3rR% ^ J 


df RF4114 5TI3ft 11 


Do. X. 58. 

3fl%3f gfR | 

&T145T? ^f3f || 
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The theory of Rasa is an earnest attempt to indicate the 
‘character of the emotional effect of the Drama or it success¬ 
fully explains the i ise and nature of the 1 ;esthetic pleasure ' that 
a responsive audience experiences while witnessing the skilful 
enactment of a play. It was definitely formulated in its varied 
aspects for the first time by Bharata in his Natyasastra. It was 

briefly stated by him in that well-known aphorism 

(N. S. P. 62). Vibhavas ascertain 
causes or mainsprings of emotions like love, pathos etc. They 

are the heroes and the excitants of love etc., like the sprint 

season, pleasure garden, fragrance, moonlight etc. Anubhavas 

are the visible effects or the consequents of the searchings of the 

hearts of the heroes. They are quickly moving eyebrows, side- 

l° n g glances etc. Vyabhicaribhavas are transitory or evanescent 
emotions that tend only to develop the main sentiment, such as 
anxiety, anger etc.,—the path of love is never smooth. Through 
a harmonious blending and representation of appropriate Vibha¬ 
vas, Anubhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas, there arises in the 
audience a certain climax of emotion, invariably accompanied by 
a thrill and sense of jov: and this is Rasa or aesthetic pleasure 
To take a concrete instance Sk.lled actors represent Dusyanta 
and Sakuntala. These first meet in the pleasant, beautiful groves 
of the hermitage {Vibhava). Each, struck with the rapfurous 
beauty ol the other, casts eager, longing looks. At forced parting 
Sakuntata finds an excuse to steal a glance at her lover (Anubha- 
va). in their extreme diffidence and anxiety they pine awav 
one for the other (Vyabhicaribhava). Happily Sakuntala’s mate 
helps her in declaring her love through a letter. Dusyanta has¬ 
tens to present himself and there is union of the lovere When 
all these are represented aided by poetry, music and other 
histrionic devices,—which Bharata calls NatyadharmI—the deen 

the mind S of n fh VC ° f love (Sthayibhava) is kindled in 

the mind of the audience and developed to that climax when 

through complete imaginative sympathy with the situation the 

audience forgets all differences of person, time and place ’ and 

ciousness. This bliss is Rasa. f bl ' SSful cons - 

After stating this theory, Bharata classifies the 
eight in accordance with the eight dominant „ / Rasas lnto 

which, when developed, transom 
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They are (1) Srngara or love, (2) Hasya or humour, (3) Karuna 
or pathos, (4) Raudra or wrath, (5) VIra or heroism, (6) 
Bhayanaka or terror, (7) BIbhatsa or disgust, (8) Adbhuta or 
wonder or the marvellous. He further enumerates thirty-three 
Vyabhicaribhavasand eight Sattvikabhavas, which are only exter¬ 
nal indications of emotion. He also suggests the appropriate 
Vibhavas, Anubhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas that tend most to 
the development of the particular Rasas (see N. S. Chapters VI 
& VII). 

In addition to its enunciation, the author elaborates on the 
various contributory factors that promote the realisation of Rasa. 
All of them are brought under Abhinaya or action which is 
fourfold (N. S. Chap. VIII. 9) 1 : (1) Aiigika, (2) Vacika, (3) 
Aharya, (4) Sattvika. These are respectively action through the 
limbs of the body, speech, dress and certain outward expressions 
of emotion. Numerous divisions are given under each head and 
the relevancy of each kind of action in the promotion of the 
different Rasas is indicated then and there. In the endeavour to 
treat all arts as subordinate and ancillary to histrionics, Bharata 
brings poetry and literary criticism under Vacikabhinaya. He 
deals fully with the ideas of poetic style and diction prevalent 
during his time. In Chapter XV he defines and illustrates the 
different metres that lend sweetness to dramatic style. In the 
next he deals with the Alarikaras or poetic embellishments, which 
according to him are only four, the same ten traditional Gunas 
or qualities of style and ten Dosas or faults ol style, which have 
to be avoided. Dramatic technique is treated fully in Chapters 
XVIII and XIX and the four Vrttis, KaisikI etc., in the twentieth. 
Music and its use in kindling up the particular emotions are 
dealt with at great length in the last chapters of the work. 

Though Bharata does not recognise the individuality of the 
science of literary criticism, he gives it indeed a prominent place 
in his scheme of histrionics. The conceptions of Guna, Alari- 
kara, Vrtti etc. bear ample testimony to the high literary sense 
and the spirit of critical inquiry into the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics of poetic style in the learned men of his age. The 


1 N. S. VIII. 9. 
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evolution of the theory of Rasa, which is a successful analysis of 
the process of the realisation of pleasure in poetry and which 
enabled later critics to formulate an excellent theory of poetry 
based on it, fully testifies to the genius of Bharata; and poetics 
itself appears in the Natyasastra to have long outgrown its nas¬ 
cent stage and bids fair to assert its independence. Being the 
earliest systematic exponent of the science, in addition to being 
at the head of the Rasa school, Bharata may justly claim the 
title of the Father of Sanskrit literary criticism. 

In this connection there is one other question, that of the 
Hellenic influence on Sanskrit poetics. That Europe drew her 
cultural inspiration from ancient Greece has been her glory; but 
the Indian genius knew to strike an independent path in the 
many branches of her abundant culture. The theory of the 
Greek origin of the Sanskrit Drama is now set at rest. The 
Hellenic influence on Sanskrit poetics has rarely been put forward 
seriously, though there may be a natural prejudice in its favour 
on account of the antiquity of Greek poetics. There is no doubt 
similarity between the Natyasastra and the Poetics of Aristotle 
in respect of the importance of the * fable ', the unities of action 
and time, the classification of characters and the function 
of the Drama, viz., to afford immediate pleasure to the audience. 
But there is very little in the 1 Poetics 9 that would correspond 
to Bharata's analysis of the realisation of ‘aesthetic pleasure' and 
his enunciation of the Vibhavas, Anubhavas and Vyabhicari- 
bhavas. The term ‘ sentiment 9 in Aristotle means only a mode 
of forcible expression of ideas (see Poetics Chap. VI). Except 
this aforesaid similarity which might probably have been the 
result of independent speculations there is no unmistakable indi¬ 
cation of borrowing from the Greeks, and most probably Sanskrit 
poetics had an indigenous origin. 




CHAPTER JV. 


FROM BHAMAHA TO ANANDAVARDHANA. 

Section I. —General Tendencies. 

During the period that intervened between Bharata and 
Anandavardhana (9th century), the individuality of the Science 
of literary criticism became fully recognised, and speculations on 
the distinctive characteristics of poetic language appear to have 
been abundant. In spite of some commentaries on the Sastra 
and also of separate treatises on histrionics, the theory of Rasa 
gained little favour among the literary critics of this period, for 
the prevailing tendency of the times was to discover the nature 
of poetic form, to formulate the various decorative devices called 
Alankaras or figures of speech and qualities of style known as 
Guna and RIti, and to hail one or the other of these three as the 
very life of poetry. However, these critics were not insensible 
to the sweetness of Rasa, but in their fondness for their own 
favourite theories they relegated the Rasa to some corner and 
gave it indeed a disproportionately small place among the 
numerous Alankaras and Gunas. But the poets of this period 
seem to be fully alive to the importance of the Rasa and this 
could easily be made out from their occasional reflections on 
poetry. The wild protests of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti and 
Subandhu s denunciation of the wickedness of critics in trying 
to pick holes in good poetry and rarely endeavouring to appre¬ 
ciate and enjoy the beauty and sweetness of the Rasas thereof, 
are quite significant of the temper and taste of that age. Even 
the great enthusiast of the Rasa School, Bhavabhuti—not to 
speak of Bana and Magha—could not be free from the influence 
of this low taste which applauded Sabdacitra or wordplay. For 
did he not in the most moving situations indulge at times in the 
concatenation of jingling words ? The great poets devoted a 
whole canto in their poems to conundrums and acrostics. But 
it must be admitted that, generally, poets of this period realised 
fully that poetry should appeal more to the heart than to the head 
and that they, in practice, paid equal attention to poetic form 
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and content. Moreover, in a creative and formative age there is 
nothing unnatural or extraordinary: in the expression . of extreme 
views by critics; and to be fair to the writers of extant works of 
this period, it should be said that they had developed a fine sense 
of the external beauty of poetry,'and the many illustrative verses 
composed or quoted by them fully bear out this fact. 

Section II. — Bhamaha . 

The earliest writers of this period whose works have been 
preserved to us are Bhamaha and Dandin, the two great cham¬ 
pions, respectively, of the Alankara and the Guna school of criti¬ 
cal thought. There raged a long controversy regarding the 
relative chronology of Bhamaha and Dandin. Through the 
researches of K. P. Trivedi, Prof. M. Rangacharya and other 
able scholars it appeared to have been decided that Bhamaha 
preceded Dandin. But recently Prof. Keith holds that Bhamaha 

undoubtedly came after Dandin on these grounds_that 

Bhamaha was later than Uddyotakara and Jinendrabuddhi and 
that the ‘ Kavyadarsa of Dandin shows a very simple stage of the 
development of ; the conception of poetry ' (Skt. Lit. p. 113). 
These grounds are all untenable. • • 

It is said that Bhamaha in Chapter V has used some philo¬ 
sophical texts of Dharmaklrti . (S. K.< De. Skt.^ Poetics Vol. I. 
p. 48). Prof. Keith probably ventures his opinion on this that 
Bhamaha who criticised the definitions of perception and infer¬ 
ence given by Buddhistic philosophers, could have done so only 

after Uddyotakara had dealt with them., Bhamaha. cites the defi¬ 
nitions thus :— 


5TO hBhamaha V-6 





• % m * X \ : * - 


niSAi || Bhamaha v-ll. 

• • 

Dharmaklrti in his Nyayabindu (Bibloth. Ind. Edn, pp. ,103 and 

104) defines Pratyaksa and Anumana thus:_ 

i * > 
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the fact is that the definitions are cited from writers much earlier 
than Dharmaklrti. Of the four bits— 

( 2 ) rRTTSsfrar f (3) fff^t ^rprltt- 

[aigRTSfH], and (4) 

the first three are cited in the Nyayavartika and criticised at 
length '(see N. V. pp. 42, 43-44 and 56-57). Vacaspati in 
his Tatparyatika identifies the author of the first and third 
pieces to be Dinnaga and the second, Vasubandhu 2 (see Tat. T. 
Vizianagaram Edn. pp. 99, 102 and 127). In answer to the 
criticisms of the Vartikakara on Dinnaga’s definition of perception 
Dharmaklrti appears to have added the qualification ‘Abhrantam’ 
to it. Had Bhamaha known Dharmaklrti, he should have taken 
for criticism this improved definition and not the old one of 
Dinnaga which had already been torn to pieces by Uddyotakara. 
Regarding the definition of ‘ anumana ’ it is but reasonable to 



1. N. V. p. 42 (Vizianagaram Edition). 
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2. Tat. T. p. 99. 
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1. N. V. pp. 43-44. 
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2. Tat. T. pp. 126-127. 
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believe that when, of the four definitions, three happen to be 

drawn from earlier works, the fourth also was from the same 

source. The fact that the second and the fourth pieces are 

referred to by the same term 1 Kecana ’ in Bhamaha would 

surely induce us to take them to belong to the same writer; and 

when one of them is identified to be Vasubandhu’s the other 

also might be his. Why then did Uddyotakara omit to criticise 

it ? Most probably because that definition, which required 

for very inference the presence of the hetu in the paksa 

and the udaharana and the absence of it from the contrary 

instance, did not materially differ from the orthodox view 

of the Naiyayikas. Further there is nothing definite to show 

that Bhamaha borrowed his criticisms of the Buddhistic doctrines 

from the Vartikakara. To say that it is possible for Bhamaha to 

offeranysuch criticism only after the Great Uddyotakara has made 

his attacks is to deny the continuity of the Nyaya system. It is 

very likely that Bhamaha lived sometime before Uddyotakara 

(650 A.D.) when there raged a keen controversy between the 

adherents of the Nyaya and the Buddhistic Logic and that 

Bhamaha thought it necessary at that stage to deal with it even 
in a work on Poetics. 


Trivedi has already demonstrated that the Nyasakara refer¬ 
red to by Bhamaha should be different from jinendrabuddhi. 
(700 A.D.) The correct interpretation of the verses in question 
i(VI. 36 and 37) is this:—Young aspirants should not use com¬ 
pounds with words ending in the suffix trc merely on the 
authority of the Nyasakara who against this rule has used 
Vrtrahanta. Such a word does not occur in the printed Nyasa 
of Jinendrabuddhi, who moreover does not appear to favour such 
a usage (see Nyasa Rajshahi Edn. 1915 p.385 on Panini 11. 
li. 15). To say that Bhamaha refers to Jinendra relying on the 
identity of the name ‘ Nyasa ’ which, as Trivedi has shown, has 
been the common name of many other similar works, Is only a 

bold but untenable assertion {see I. A., Vol. XL1V. p. $7)5, Vol. 
XLV. p. 25)*. 


1. Bhamaha'VI. 36-37. 1 •c**' iJn . 
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Scholars have clearly shown that Bhamaha represents an 
earlier stage than Dandin in the evolution of Sanskrit literary 
ciiticism. True that Bhamaha recognises some predecessors in 

the held like Medhavin. But his work indicates distinctly that 
the science of literary criticism has not completely established 
its individuality and effected the needed divorce from the other 
branches of knowledge like Logic and Grammar. While Bha¬ 
maha devotes a whole chapter to each of these, Dandin omits to 
deal with them. Bhamaha refers to an earlier view which 
recognised only five Alankaras—a slight development out of the 
four mentioned by Bharata (N. S. XVI. 41) and he claims some 
originality for the discovery, enunciation and illustration of the 


various other Alankaras '(see II. 96, III. 57, VI. 64). There are 
not many sub-divisions under each Alankara as in Dandin; 
Svabhavokti has not yet gained a place among the Alankaras. 
Sabdalaiikaras are very few in Bhamaha, but Dandin deals with 
numerous varieties of them in a full chapter (Chap. III). The 
conception of the styles Vaidarbhl and Gaudiya appears to be in 
its nascent stage in Bhamaha who makes scanty reference to 
them and who has little preference between the two, while their 
character and place have become definitely settled in Dandin. 

The conception of poetry given by Bhamaha, viz., ‘5T3?I#T 



^1^^ (I. 16)—form and content, well matched is poetry—is 
certainly simpler than Dandin’s (I. 10.) 

* Poetry is a collocation of beautiful words harmonised with 
agreeable sense.’ The lucidity and the richness of Dandin's 
verses should not induce one to assign him to an earlier date (see 
I. A., Vol. L1V. pp. 90, 232 ; Vol. XLII. pp. 204, 258; 


,1. Bhamaha II. 96. 

JPjpcTT | 

3RT: 7* || 

Do. III. 57. 

Do. VI. 64. 
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K. P. Trivedi’s introduction to his edition of the Prataparudra 
S. K. De. Sanskrit poetics). 

Further in the Srngaraprakasa of King Bhoja of the Para- 
mara Dynasty—a manuscript of which is deposited in the Govern¬ 
ment Oriental Library, Madras—is found the following (Sriig. P. 
Vol. II. Chapter XI. pp. 371-2). 


^RTHf TO vrrrrf: | 


This verse is cited in a context where there are numerous 
other quotations from the Kavyadarsa, and the latter half of this 
verse is undoubtedly the first half of Dandin’s verse K. D. 11. 
362.1 Though the first half is not found in any of the printed 
texts, according to the high authority of Bhoja it did form part 
of the same verse. Dandin’s reference in the printed text to 

‘ beautifying Vakrokti, which appears immediately after his 

treatment of Samsrsti, surprises the reader. But Bhoja’s reading 
of the verse given above furnishes the necessary link. After 
treating of Alankaras, Dandin, summing up all the poetic embel¬ 
lishments, refers to the well-known view of Bhamaha that 
akratva or deviation from the ordinary mode of expression— 
is the best ornament of poetry and adds his own improvement 
0,1 that - ,f the above reading given by the learned Poet-King is 
accepted to be genuine, it forms unmistakable proof of the 

priority of Bhamaha to Dandin. 

• • * 

V 

Bhamaha is known to Udbhata who wrote the Bhamaha 
vivarana (see Pratlharenduraja* on K . L. S. p. 13) and also to 

1. Dandin II. 361-62. 


cjr^xn. II 
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2. Pratiharenduraja on K. L. S. p. 13. 
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Dandin. He was most probably an elder contemporary of Ud- 
dyotakara and Dharmaklrti both of whom lived about 650 A. D. 
He may thus be placed in the period that immediately preceded 
650 A. D. i. e., in the 2nd quarter of the 7th century. 

The attitude of Bhamaha to the Rasa theory is distinctly 
that of an exponent of a rival school of criticism; and this is 
clear from the scanty treatment that he accords to it. He who 
holds that Alankaras exhaust the chief characteristics of Poetry 
naturally brings Rasa also under an Alankara called ' Rasavad ' 
(III. 6). 1 He further recognises two others—Preyas and Urjasvin 
—which represent the sentiment of spiritual love and conscious¬ 
ness of superior might (III. 57). 2 But he betrays his knowledge 

of all the Rasas when he says 3% I 

(Bhamaha I. 21)—meaning that in the Drama all the Rasas 
should be delineated. He is also fully alive to the delectable¬ 
ness of tender sentiments, and he feels that they are the best 
vehicle to inculcate even moral principles (V. 3). 3 

Section III. — Dandin. 

• • 

The next important name after Bhamaha is that of Dandin. 
He is the exponent of the Guna school, which holds that the 
beautiful collocation of words and ideas is the chief feature of 
poetry. The ten Gunas are the life of the best poetic style called 


1. Bhamaha. III. 6. 

3^1 || 


2. Do. III. 5 & 7. 
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the Vaidarbhl (K. D. Chap. I. 40-42) 1 ; and the Alankaras, which 
Bhamaha regarded as the soul of poetry, are treated by Dandin 
as mere embellishments of poetic language (K. D. Chap. II. I). 2 
Dandin’s conception of Guna covers not merely the lucidity, 
sweetness, the liquid movement and other qualities of expression 
but also the grandeur, the felicity and richness, etc., of ideas. He 
lays great stress on the purity and refinement of language (K. D. 

I. 7, 62). 3 

His date is one of the greatest puzzles in the History of 
Sanskrit Literature. No definite data are yet forthcoming to 
solve the problem. But it is certain that he is later than Bana 
and Bhartrhari, and it has been shown that he lived after 
Bhamaha also. He is known to Vamana who appears to have 
taken the cue from him for the formulation of his own concep¬ 
tion of poetry. He should thus be placed between 650 A. D. 
and 779 A. D.—the date of Jayaplda (779-813) in whose court 
Vamana flourished. At present it may be taken tentatively that 
he lived in the last quarter of the 7th century or about 700 A.D. 

Dandin's attitude towards the theory of Rasa is a continuance 
of the one taken by Bhamaha; and following him, he too brings 


1. K. D. I. 40-42. 
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the Rasas under the three Alankaras Preyas, Rasavad and Urjas- 
vin. But probably owing to the influence of poets or his own 
sympathy and feeling for the delectableness of the Rasas he sets 
greater store by them, and also devotes greater space in his 
Kavyadarsa (see II. 275-291). 1 He defines them in Chap. II. 
verse 275 and illustrates them by the following verses. The 
instance of * Preyas ’ is the same as Bhamaha’s (III. 5). 
He fully expounds the most striking characteristic of each of the 
eight Rasas of Bharata and gives excellent verses in illustration. 
The very sweetness of these verses exhibits clearly his keen per¬ 
ception of that element in poetry which appeals most to the 
heart or which moves and entrances the reader, viz. y the 
Rasas. In spite of his own theory that the Gunas are the 
life of poetry, being a poet he is probably overpowered by 
feeling for this element in poetry and is forced to recognise it to 
be quite as appealing as the Gunas. For he speaks thus in K.D. 
II. 292. 2 “ It has been shown that, of composition which is the 

acme of refinement, Madhurya or sweetness is the essence. Here 
it is stated that the life of poetic language is the delineation of 
the Rasas.” He further betrays his acquaintance with the details 
in the theory of the realisation of Rasa. He knows what 
Sthaylbhavas are and also their distinction from Rasas (K. D. 
Chap. IV. 48). 3 On the whole Dandin is not so antagonistic to 
the Rasa School as Bhamaha. 

Here mention may be made of some evidence regarding the 
authorship of the anonymous commentary called the Hrdayari- 
gama printed in Prof. Rangacharya's Edition of the ‘Kavyadarsa' 
(Madras). In the £rrigaraprakasa of Bhoja Voi. II. Chap. XI. 

_ , - — — r r — - — - ■ 1 ’ 

— ■ ■■■ ■ - * * • • - 

1. K. D. II. 275. 

2. K. D. II. 292. ■ - 
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pp. 373-6 are cited eight verses from Dandin to illustrate the 
eight accepted Rasas. Curiously enough, Bhoja's comments on 
six of the verses—K. D. Chap. II. 284, 286 1 , 288, 289, 290 and 
291 2 —agree almost word for word with those of the Hrdayari- 
gama. Is Bhoja himself the author of the commentary or is he 


1. Srng. p. Vol. II. p. 375. 
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some one else that has copied from Bhoja or is it vice versa? 
The profuse quotations in Bhoja’s works from the Kavyadarsa 
and the lack of definite references to later writers in the 
Hrdayangama would lend support to the presumption that the 
anonymous commentary was written by King Bhoja. 


Section IV .— Vdtnana. 

Vamana appeared some decades after Dandin, as the staunch 
advocate of the RIti School of critical thought. To him poetry 
is the representation of the * beautiful' and the perception of the 
beautiful gives pleasure to the critic. This beauty in poetry is 
attained through the absence of faults and the presence of Gunas 
and Alankaras (Vamana Chap. I. i., Sutras 1-5). 1 He considers 
that RIti or style is the soul of poetry (I. ii. 6). 2 RIti is beautiful 
diction endowed with the Gunas (I. ii. 7, 8). 3 It is of three kinds 
Vaidarbhl, Gaudiya and Pancall (I. ii. 9). 4 Of these, the Vaidar- 
bhi style possessing all the Gunas constitutes the best poetry 
(I. ii. II). 5 This conception of the three poetic styles is only a 
development from the two recognised by Bhamaha and given 
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full shape and character by Dandin. Vamana’s Vaidarbhi is 
taken entirely from Dandin K. D. I. 41-2. Vamana emphasised 
this stylistic aspect of poetry much more than Dandin: and he 
also formulated a third variety of style called Pancall, which is 
but a blending of the other two styles. According to Vamana 
style is the life of poetry, the Gunas endow beauty to it and the 
Alankaras enhance that beauty (III. i. 1 and 2). 1 

Vamana’s date could be determined with much less difficulty 

or Bhamaha. He quotes Magha's Sisupala- 
vadha canto III. 8, 2 under the Sutra IV. iii. 10 and Bhavabhuti's 
Mahavlracarita Act I. 54 under I. ii. 12. 3 Anandavardhana is 
presumed by Abhinava on page 37 to have kept in view Vamana 
in giving his illustration in the Dhvanyaloka p. 37. 4 He further 
refers to the three styles of Vamana in the Dhvanyaloka p. 231. 
Magha lived about 700 A.D. and Bhavabhuti about 730 A.D. in 
the reign of Yasovarman of Kanauj. Anandavardhana flourished 
about 850 A.D., and Vamana should have lived between 730 and 
850 A.D. He is probably identical with the minister of Jayapida 
(779-813) mentioned in the Rajatarangini IV. 497, and in that 
case he may be placed in the last quarter of the eighth century. 

Vamana takes a similar attitude towards the Rasas as Dandin. 
They both give a small place to them in their works, but there 
is essential difference. Following Bhamaha, Dandin brings the 
Rasas under the Alankaras; Vamana treats them as the essential 
feature of the Guna * Kanti ’. It is the Rasas that give brilliance 

(Kanti) to poetic style——III. ii. 14. 5 He illus- 


1. Vamana III. ; .j JJXJTT: 

Do.HI. i-2. I 


2. Magha; Sisu. III.8. 

3. Maha. I. 54. ^.U^lferl e tc. 

4. Locani. ; -T ii % v* 


etc. 


TOOTlPUl I^U| , WfenVl 3 wwmfcwp TRiq 

5. Vamana. III. ii-14. - 
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trates it with reference to the most important of the Rasas, 
Srngara, by an exquisite verse from the Amarusataka and asks 
the reader to select the instances of Kanti where other Rasas 
illumine poetry. He considers the Drama to be the best literary 
kind I. iii. 30. ] , and as Rasa could be best developed only 
through a play it distinctly shows his appreciation of the import¬ 
ant place of Rasa in Poetry. 

Section V .— Udbhata . 

Udbhata appears to have been a dual personality in that he 
was a follower of the two opposing schools represented by 
Bhamaha and Bharata. Besides his Kavyalankarasara—which 
is only a lucid exposition of Bhamaha's Alankaras with a few 
additions like Svabhavokti—he wrote the Bhamahavivarana and 
the poem Kumarasambhava to illustrate the Alankaras (see 
Pratiharenduraja pp. 13 and 15). 2 As has been remarked be¬ 
fore, in connection with the date of Bharata, he should have also 
written a commentary on the Natyasastra. Abhinava further 
refers to the views of the followers of Udbhata in his comment¬ 
ary on the Sastra. Ms. Vol. I. Chap. VI. p. 198. 3 Even the 
small extant work of Udbhata bears full evidence to his know- 
ledge of the teachings of Bharata. Though, like Bhamaha, he 
treats the Rasas under Alankaras, he deals with them in greater 
detail and displays an intimate knowledge of the factors in the 
realisation of Rasa. 


1. Vamana I. iii-30-1. 

; erf? fM 

2. Prati. P. 13.—See ante p. 23. 
Prati. p. 15 :— 

3f%*T 5RTfirn 
See pp. 10 and 11. 

3. Abh. bh. Vol. I. p. 198. 



ST 3 

stor:— 






— The Madras Manuscript does not read this word as 
J as given by Dr. De. Skt. Poetics. Vol. I. p. 26. 
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He was a contemporary of Vamana and Damodaragupta 
^ Oourt unidci Jayaplda of Kashmir (Raja- 

tarangini IV. 495-97). He should have then flourished in the 
last quarter of the eighth century. 


Udbhata mentions like Bhamaha and Dandin the three 
Alankaras, Preyas, Rasavad, and Urjasvin besides a new one 
Samahita; But his conception of them differs from his prede¬ 
cessors (see K. L. S. Chap. IV.). 1 Preyas, according to him, 
is the development of an emotion like love to that extent only, 
when it could be called Bhava and not Rasa. Rasavad is that 
piece of poetry where Rasas are fully developed—through 
Svasabda (express reference), Sthayl, Sancarl (evanescent feel- 
ings), Vibhava and Abhinaya. This agrees with the generally 
accepted theory except in this respect that Rasa could be realised 
through express reference; and this view is severely criticised by 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta (see Dhv. pp. 24-26). He 
accepts the eight Rasas of Bharata and recognises, probably for 

the first time in the history of the theory of Rasa, Santarasa as 

^ — --- ^_ 

1. Udbha$a’s K. L. S. Chap. IV. 


?RTffcR; 
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the ninth and he also grants the possibility of its development 

through action. ^ ?STT: ^cTT: (Chap. IV.). Urjasvin also, 
unlike Bhamaha or Dandin, is defined by him as the development 
of the incongruous or misplaced Rasa and Bhava as, e.g., the love 
of Ravana to SIta. It agrees with the later conception of Rasa- 
bhasa. Samahita is the calming down of a Rasa or Bhava, real 
or misplaced. Udbhata was probably the earliest to put forward 
this conception of Samahita. Though Udbhata to all appear¬ 
ance followed Bhamaha, it is certainly clear that he was quite as 
much a representative of the Rasa School as that of the Alankara. 

Section VI.—Rndrata and Rudrabhatta . 

• • • 

Rudrata and Rudrabhatta are respectively the authors of the 
1 Kavyalankara ' and the 1 Srngaratilaka '. Owing to similarity 
in name and almost word for word identity between many verses 
of both (e.g., Rudrata XI. 13, XIV. 1, 12, 34, 38 and XV. 15 & 
16 agree with Rudra III. 47, II. 1, 29, 60, 69 and III. 18 res¬ 
pectively), it is suggested that these two writers are one and the 
same. But though there is general agreement between them 
regarding their treatment of Rasa, there is essential difference in 
this respect. Rudra following Bharata accepts his eight Rasas 
and adds one more, viz., Santa (S. T. I. 5, 9). 1 But Rudrata 
admits these nine and further mentions Preyan as a tenth one. 
Moreover Rudrata, contrary to the tradition of Bharata, boldly 
asserts that as Nirveda and other emotions when developed con¬ 
tribute to pleasure in the same way as Srngara or Karuna, they 
( Nirveda, etc.) too should be treated as Rasas (Chap. XII. 3, 4). 

1. S. T. I. 5 & 9. 

TOT: I: II 

Rudrata. XII. 3 & 4: 

fa: ^ II 


s 
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Rudrata's classification of vrttis into five (Chap. II. 19j 1 differs 
entirely from the traditional four Vrttis accepted by Rudrabhatta 
(S. T. I. 19). The illustrative verses of Rudrata are markedly 
inferior poetry. Rudrata professes to be more a critic and he 
deals with many aspects of criticism, while Rudra confines him¬ 
self to the Rasas and even here deals mostly with Srngara. It 
is very likely that Rudrata independently framed the definitions 
of the various subjects and Rudrabhatta incorporated some of 
them in his work, composed many others and illustrated them 
suitably. It is thus quite probable that Rudrabhatta lived some- 
time later than Rudrata. 

Rudrata is quoted anonymously by Pratlharenduraja 
(Rudrata XII. 4, Prati. p. 49)2 and Rajasekhara, and also by name 
by the latter (Rudrata III. 4 : K. M. p. 57. 3 Rudrata II. 16 : 
K. M. p. 31). 4 Anandavardhana does not make any reference 
to Rudrata as he does to Udbhata and other earlier writers; nor 
does Rudrata refer to the theory of Dhvani expounded by 
Ananda. Again Rudrata’s treatment of the Rasas at greater 
length than Udbhata or Vamana favours the assumption that he 
lived sometime after them when the theory of Rasa had become 
more acceptable to the critics of the times. He should thus be 
placed before Rajasekhara (880-920 A.D.) and probably Ananda¬ 
vardhana also, but not long before the latter. It is very likely 
that he was an elder contemporary of Anandavardhana (850 

A. D.) and that he flourished in the second quarter of the ninth 
century. 


1. Rudrata II. 19. 

**3^1 q5%cTT | 

S. T. I. 19.— 

% sRcfi | 

iriqt %qr n 

2 . Prati 4 ). 49 etc. Rudrata. IH -4 

3. Kavyamimamsa, p. 57. 

^5Tlt =qq^ fTO” etc. Rudrata. III. 4 . 

4. K. M. P. 31. , 

See Rudrafa, If; 16. 
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Rudrata appears at the close of the period dominated by the 
three schools-Alahkara, Guna and Riti—and at the commence- 
ment of the one in which, by the formulation of the principle of 
Dhvani, the Rasa theory is established on a firm footing. It is 
significant that at this transitional stage he should endeavour to 
effect a reconciliation between the two opposing camps and pave 
the way for the determination of the proper place of the differ¬ 
ent principles in the evaluation of poetry. Though his work is 
styled ' Kavyalankara ' he devotes the last five chapters exclu¬ 
sively to the treatment of the Rasas. He reduces the number of 
the Arthalankaras to four—Vastavam, 1 Aupamyam, Slesa and 
Atisayokti and does not bring the Rasas under any of them as 
Bhamaha and Dandin do. To him poetry should be free from 
faults and possess the Gunas (i.e., Alarikaras according to him. 
Su Nami. p. 149 on Rudrata XI. 36). 2 Any poem will be barren 
of interest if the various Rasas are not properly developed there¬ 
in (Rudrata XV. 21). 3 He further indicates the proper use of 
the different RItis in developing the various Rasas (Chap. XV 
20) 4 and thus subordinates them to Rasas. 


1. Rudrata. VII. 9. 





2. Rudrata. XI. 36. 

f#r sRi«wftrn% q^Ttsf^Fgq; || 

3. Rudrata. XV. 21. 

wt wqtr *qqfcr 3^ : 

qwrfcqiqqfwq q ^*4 

qq°q n 

• • m 

4. Rudrata. XV. 20. 
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His treatment of the Rasas generally follows Bharata, but 
in some respects, as remarked before, it deviates from him. He 
postulates, besides the eight Rasas, two others, Santa and Preyan 
(Chap. XII. 3). 1 Santa has already been counted among the 
Rasas by Udbhata, but Preyan never gained acceptance at the 
hands of the Alankarikas. It is noteworthy that he gave the dis¬ 
tinction of * Rasa ' to Vyabhicaribhavas like Nirveda or resigna¬ 
tion (XII. 4). 2 His classification of the Vipralambha Srngara 
into Prathamanuraga, Mana, Pravasa and Karuna (XI. IV.) 3 
agrees with Bhoja's: and it is quite likely that Rudrata followed 
a tradition different Irom, though allied to, the generally accept¬ 
ed one represented by Anandavardhana. 


Rudrabhatta . 

• • 


Bharata and others dealt with the position of Rasas in 
dramatic representation: and Rudrabhatta professes to do a 
similar service to written poetry (S. T. I. 5). 4 According to 
him a poem without Rasa is as dreary as the night without the 
moon (S. T. I. 6). 5 He deals with nine Rasas including Santa, 
but special treatment is accorded to Srngara alone. He also 
speaks of the different classes of heroes and their helpmates. 
His work gives a clear exposition of the different factors in the 
development of Srngara especially and it contains his own 
excellent illustrations often modelled on the style of the Anjaru- 
sataka. 

* * » 

Section VII .— Agnipurdnci. 

The Agnipurana treats of a variety of subjects, one of which 
is poetics. Chapters 337-47 are devoted to this. This section 
compiled by some unknown writer contains but a loose and 
disjointed expression, often in their own words, of the different 


1. & 2. For Rudrata XII. 3 & 4, see page 28. 

3. Rudrata. XIV. 1. , . 

* 4 * * * 1 ' « * * '-r • • 

ant %|*J*hihT SRfTTSq | 

4. For S. T. I: 5, see page 32. 

V ; '» i * . * ! i - rvl 4 ■ 

5. S. T. 1.6. ,V ‘ • 

grin srnfa m ftsrri /inr ' <\ u; . 

qiofy || , , r 
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T VS hel ^ u by eady writers llke Bharata, Bhamaha, Dandin and 
othe rs . There is no dominant theory of poetry, but emphasis is 

fYY'YYYun aspects Alankara, RIti, Rasa, etc. (Agn. P. Chap. 
CCCXXXVII. 7, 01-32; CCCXLIV. 2. etc.)d Nine Rasas includ- 

mg Santa are recognised and among them special treatment is 
accorded to Srngara. 


What may be the date of the composition of this section? 
rof. Sovam suggests (see Bhandarkar Commemoration Vol. p. 
392) and Dr. De supports the view (Skt. Poetics pp. 102-4; ]. R. 
A. S. 1923 p. 537 foil.) that it should have been composed before 

Anandavardhana on this ground that the two verses, ‘ 3FJR 

etc., appearing on p. 222 of the Dhvanyaloka, are identi¬ 
cal with Agnipurana Chap. CCCXXX1X verses 10 & 11, and that 
Ananda should have culled them from the latter. It will be 
shown below that the reverse is the truth and that in any case 
this Alankara section is certainly later than Anandavardhana. 


It is true that many verses from Bharata, Bhamaha and 
Dandin are cited in the Purana. It should be noted that some 
views held first by Rudrata are also found in the Purana. To 
the three varieties of RIti accepted by Yamana, it was Rudrata 
that added a fourth, Latlya (Rudrata II. 3, 4 & 6). 2 Those very 


1. Agnipurana Chap. 337-7. 

Ibid. 337. 31 -’3. 

^ I (31) 

3fcT FCFFiRT cTc^cfi ^ nfR#: || (32) 

| (33) 

Ibid. 344-2. I 

2. Rudrata. 

ii. 3. jrpsri f^rr irefir i 

1%: ^ fr r qfeiq : || 

II. 4. fTi: I 

f + * m 4 # 

II. 6, pwn II 
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same four are admitted here (Agn. P. Chap. CCCXL. I). 1 
Rudrata made a novel classification of Vrttis into five (Ch ip. II. 
19) 2 and they are copied in the other (Agn. P. Chap. CCCXLIII. 
2). 3 Agn. P. CCCLV. 11 4 first half—the definition of Laksana— 
is taken from the Tantravartika p. 318 and the other definition 
of it is, as has been identified, taken from Matrgupta. Further 
Agn. P. CCCXXXIX. 9. B. 5 is taken from the Srngaratilaka I. 6. 

The two verses etc., appear immediately after 

this and the next verse CCCXXXIX. 12 is extracted from N. S. 
VI. 36. When there are so many anonymous quotations and 
that from writers like Rudrata and Rudrabhatta who 4ived so 
close to Anandavardhana, there does not appear t6 be any justifi¬ 
cation for treating the two verses found between two other quo- 

1. Agn. p. 340-1. 

mi || 

2. Rudrata. II. 19. See p. 33. 

3 Agn. p. 343-2. 

4. Agn. p. 345-11. 

Tantravartika p. 318. 

345-11 & 12. 

etc. 

5. Agn. p. 339-9 to 12. 

See p. 35. S. T. I r 

3RR SRNRT: | 

*WT % for cT*R II ( 10 ) 

JJfTtr ^TRT ((m I 

• > A • 

B %c^f^Wrt CRT II (ll) 
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Hisprfo ^ Wf ffw || n, s, vi. 3 r . 
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tations as anything but a quotation. Further in the Dhvanvaloka 

itself these verses introduced by ‘rPTT do not appear 

to be cited from elsewhere. Even where Ananda uses the past 

instead ot d as here, he means his own verse— e.g., 

see Dhv. p. 221 i dfddgmfl’ etc. Abhinava comments on this 

thus ^Thf^fd I | Again the author of the Agnipurana 

appears to be acquainted with that karika of the Dhvanyaloka in 
which ‘ Dhvani ’ is defined. Let me cite the two texts:— 

(1) I 

afl^r sqftdl qd: || 

si^dPfd qqjq; f^qi fqgqi^qg | 

Agn. p. CCCXLV. 14 & 15. 

( 2 ) W: ?T^[ dl | 

5^: sqfditld q^ld: difad: || 

Dhv. 1. 13., p. 33. 

The Agnipurana divides all expression into Sruti and Aksepa 
(CCCXLV. 7) and brings Abhidha and Laksana under the first 
and Dhvani or suggestion under the second. In Agn. P. 

CCCXLV. 15 cited above fir^TT is unmeaning; and my 

Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastriar suggests—and I agree with 

it—that it is a corruption from . Accepting 

this emendation we see little difference between the two defini¬ 
tions of Dhvani except that of voice. It is passive voice in the 
Agn. p. and active in the Dhvanyaloka, and probably to give a 
new colour it is so changed in the former. Such textual corrup¬ 
tion is not uncommon in that work. Let me cite another 
instance of it:—Agn. p. CCCXLV 16 reads thus_ 

3ffddTO^fd*d qi dgfrT: || 

It should read thus correctly— ' 

Jpf: | 

Further the assertion contained in Agn. p. CCCXLV 18_ 

/ . * ■«. »> 

dFl^qr 'srfdfoqd: | 
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viz., Dhvani is a name of one or other of these Alankaras— 
appears to reiterate the view so vigorously criticised and rejected 
by Anandavardhana in the 1st Chapter, and the fact that almost 
the same Alankaras taken for illustration by him are here repre¬ 
sented in the Purana to include Dhvani further supporls the 
above contention. 

From this it is clear that the anonymous writer of the Agni¬ 
purana is later than the Dhvanikara, Anandavardhana—and it 
will be proved below 1 2 that Ananda and Dhvanikara are identical 
—and the latter flourished about 850 A.D. Most probably this 
writer represented a school which opposed the Dhvani theory 
when it had not gained complete acceptance. We may thus 
place him sometime after Ananda, i.e., in the second half of the 
9th century. 

Some similarity is sought to be established between the 
theory of Rasa as stated in the Agnipurana and that of King Bhoja 
on the ground of the great emphasis they both laid on Srngara 
(]. R. A. S. 1923; pp. 540 foil.). Such an attempt is to ignore the 
fundamental aspect of Bhoja’s extreme position which denies 
absolutely the dignity of Rasa to anything other than Srhgara 

P. Vol. I. pp. 2 & 426). 5 If any comparison with the view 
of the Agnipurana is worth instituting it must be to that of the 
Srngaratilaka. 


1. See Chap. VI. Section 2. 

, ; i 

2. Sfhg. P. Vol. I. pp. 2 & 426. 
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For a statement of fihbja’s thbofy,below. Chap. XI. 
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CHAPTER V. 

POET-CRITICS OF THIS PERIOD. 

It was observed before 1 that the poets of|this period, unlike 
the critics, were quite friendly to this school of Rasa first repre¬ 
sented by Valmiki and Bharata. Some of them distinctly 
favoured this school and were even extreme enthusiasts of it, 
while the others accepted the principles with certain reservations. 
The outstanding figures under the former arc Pravarasena, 
Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti and Murari. 

Pravarasena, who is certainly an early poet, suggests that 
Rasa could be developed through Abhinaya (S.B. I. 49; V. 24) 2 
and that the poetic theme should be enlivened through the deli¬ 
neation of the Rasas (S. B. I. 9). 3 

Kalidasa protests against the conservatism of the critics of 
the times, of praising only what is old (M. Act. I. 2.), 4 but he is 
quite willing to submit to the considered decision of learned 
men. Affording pleasure to them through representation is the 
function of the dramatist (R. I. 10; s V. Act. I.). 6 He extols the 

1. See- pp. 18 & 19. 

2. S. B. V. 24. 

oftafesKff gg£r n 

3. For S. B. I. 9 and I. 49, see p. 14. 

4. M. Act I. 2. 

d gig gq d =girq ffiisq | 

g-d: qgT5qq;fagf^: || 

5. R. I. 10. 

d g=d: g<rg£qpfftdq: i 

f«r: g^^ 'qrPmft qr n 

6. V. Act I. ,. f _ . _ f 

arr gftdiqift^qi d gig 5 i%t%m^ i 
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histrionic art (M. Act I. 4) 1 through which the eight Rasas have 
to be developed (V. Act II. 18). 2 When attending a dramatic 
performance the audience, through its imaginative sympathy, 


loses itself in the situations and characters, and enjoys 

T&g. M. II. 8; 3TT#?T V. Act III. 

Speech 2). Among the Rasas Srngara is his favourite, and even 
here Vipralambha or the union of lovers after long separation is 
the most delectable (V. Act III. 21; 3 Megha. II. 45).4 Kalidasa 
is a direct disciple of Valmlki, who probably values Karuna above 
all other Rasas: and though deviating from Valmlki, he is quite 
alive to the essentially moving nature of Karuna (R. XIV. 42). 5 
He is at his best in the delineation of Srngara, but equally at 
home in Karuna and Vira. To him, as to Valmlki, Poetry is the 
spontaneous rhythmic expression of a climax of emotion (R. 
XIV. 70). 6 In judging the value of anything he would follow the 
dictates of his own conscience (S. Act I. 19). 7 Above all in 
developing the Rasas he would insist on that quality essential 
for every art, viz., restraint. 


1. M. Act I. 4. 

*TT^ 

2. V. Act II. 18. See p. 14. 


3. V. Act III. 21. 

I 

0 # 

ftqWiq cR^tqr ij ... 

• * # • A 

4. Mega. II. 45. , . 

foqfa %% §mPTT- 


5. XIV. 42.jgf; . .. . 
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6. R. XIV. 70. See p. 8. 

7. S. I. 19. 
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Bhavabhuti is an enthusiastic follower of Valmiki and the 
School of Rasa. He too loudly protests against the critics of 
his days who, without enjoying the sweetness of the Rasas, search 

only for the faults in his poetry. The verse 
etc. (Mai. Act. I. 8) 1 is not a vain egotistic outburst, but only an 
expression of his disgust of the critics of the times and his self- 
consciousness and a prophetic and optimistic belief in the essential 
goodness of man. According to him, a dramatist should aim 
at the delineation of a particular Rasa or a combination of 
Rasas, and he should so choose the incidents and characters as 
would lend to their development (Mai. Act 1. 6 ; Mah. Act I. 
etc.). 2 He shows to be an expert in the combination of allied 
and contrary Rasas. In the Tiger incident in the Malatlma- 
dhava, VIra is introduced to aid the development of Srngara. 
He dexterously makes even BIbhatsa aid the progress of love. 
There the change from Srngara to BIbhatsa is gradually effected 
without a hitch through the intervention of Adbhuta. The intro¬ 
duction of the disgusting scene of Madhava's selling flesh in 
the crematory, in the course of the development of love, should 
not be treated as being rude and out of taste, because the change 
of Rasa is effected naturally; and on the ruins of BIbhatsa emerges 
love rendered purer and more intense through the experience 
of an ordeal. Bhavabhuti also shows how the change from 
BIbhatsa to the predominant Rasa, Srngara, is skilfully brought 
about through the intervention of other Rasas—Bhayanaka, 
Karuna, Adbhuta, Raudra and Harsa—all of them developed 
only to a small extent and made ancillary to the main Srngara 

1. Mai. I. 8. 

q *nq q: 

snqfcr q foqft qrafa %q q^: i 

q;i®t srq f£kqfa%sr =* n 

2. Mai. I. 6. 

whi qfqn wtt: #ci£pnfa I 

^<flqi3 l fad<K T qq7 Bren: SCTT qrf% f^ETT =q || 

Mah. Act. I. 

aureus fcRTT I 

vj^: qwiqR fqqfcft || 
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(Mai. Act V. # 28i; Dhv. Chap. III. Karikas 20 & 24). 2 He 
considers that the essential nature of Rasa is 1 Cittavidruti ' or 
a certain melting of the heart when one is overpowered by emo¬ 
tion (Uttara. R. III. 13). 3 This probably explains his extreme 
attitude that there is only one predominant Rasa, Karuna, which 
in many of its apparent transformations assumes the nature of 
Srngara, Vira, etc., but yet remains intrinsically Karuna, just 
like the water, which appears as whirlpool, waves, etc., does not 
yet cease to be water (Uttara. R. Act III. 47). 4 He depicts the 
three main Rasas in his three dramas and he is certainly most 
successful in the delineation of Karuna in the Uttararamacarita. 

Murari's style is heavy and difficult to understand, yet he 
professes to be a direct disciple of Valmlki just like Bhavabhuti, 
and he calls himself Balavalmlki (A. R. p. 19). 5 He mentions 
the different Rasas and recognises Santa among them (A. R. 


1. Mai. Act V. 28. 

^io5ct %cT: ^4 3ctdT | 

See Tripurari’s Comments. 

2. Dhv. III. 20 & 24. 


3. Uttara. R. III. 13. 

4. Uttara. R. III. 47. 

i 






A. R. p. 19. 
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pp. 95- 6 1 ; 163-4, Act IV. 27). 2 He considers that Vipralambha 
is more delectable than Sambhoga (A. R. p. 273, Act VII. 37). 3 
He suggests that he is writing in the Vaidarbhl style (A. R. Act 
VII. 101). 4 

Prominent among those that accepted the Rasa theory with 
certain reservations are Bharavi, Ban a, Sri Harsa, Magha, 
Subandhu and Ratnakara. 


Bharavi valued highly depth of Isense in Poetry and his 
language is often strained and cumbrous; yet he successfully 
delineates Vlra Rasa. He regards Vipralambha as quite delecta¬ 
ble. 5 

Bana decries poets devoid of creative genius (Har. c. 1. 6). 6 
He does not view with approval the exclusive attention paid 


1. A. R. pp. 95-96. mention is made of the Rasas, 

sr$oi, 3n«jq, sftae, fie, Rie, srta and I 

2. A. R. pp. 163-4 Act IV. 27. 

3ffi w: i ft 

5Rf ^ 

srtori trail!ej «iaq(il3?ogRft to i 

3. A. R. pp. 273. VII. 37, 

• • • 

4. A. R. VII. 101. 

%fM #*%lM fa: I 

^rsrfasfq flfdgqret it 

5. Kiratarjumya of Bharavi. 

Canto XI. 27, 

far^etsfq efcr faieeM l : 

DO. IX. 73. <Ickeilfc(Hl4 etc. 

^ « '4 • + 

6. Har. c. I. 6. 

3pq^mi^n *Fwf%ffai^: i 

3Ri<?qte: eef 4irct fan^ II 1 > 
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to a single aspect of poetry like Slesa, Utpreksa, mere content 
and wordplay by the different peoples of India (Har. c. I. 7). 1 
To him poetry should combine novelty of theme and ideas, re¬ 
fined representation of life, transparent double entendre, easily 
1 ealisable Rasa and smooth, gliding expression (Har. c. 1. 8). 2 
While giving adequate place to literary form, Bana fully recog¬ 
nises the value of genius and the Rasas in poetry; and he appears 
to have had in view this conception when he wrote his two 
woiks. He is accused, especially by Europeans, of writing an 
obscure and laboured style, otten indulging in far-fetched similes 
and long-drawn out double entendre. It is true that his langu¬ 
age is sometimes difficult and far from lucid. But to one who 
knows the Indian mythology and tradition, it is easy enough to 
understand; and in the vividness of description, wealth of illus¬ 
tration and the liquid movement of expression he is equal to any 
other poet. Further his language rises equal to his theme. Note 
his style when he describes the love of Mahasv8ta in the 
Kadambarl. The whole section is a masterpiece illustrative of 
the lucidity, sweetness, elegance and rapidity of expression 
blended with the intense development of the tenderest of all the 
Rasas, Vipralambha and Karuna. We seek in vain for the like 
of it in all Sanskrit literature. As Bana’s son puts it (Kad. Part 
II. verse 7),» by drinking the sweetness of the honey flowing from 
the Rasas in the Kadambarl one is intensely excited with joy and 
does not know oneself. Bana fully recognises the place of Rasas 
in poetry, emphasising at the same time the formal side thereof. 

§n Harsa of Kanauj, the author of the three dramas, believes 
lik e Kalidas a that the consensus of opinion among learned men 

1. 1.7. | 

2. i. s. 5nf^in«n | 

3. Kild. Part. II. Verse 7. (introductory). 
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is the test of the worth of a literary work (Rat. Act. I. 5, also 
Priya.d. and Nagananda). 1 Though the Rasas are not very well 
developed in a work, yet the greatness of the characters portray¬ 
ed in it delights the readers—a view opposed to that of Bhavabhuti 
(Priya.d. p. 46). 2 He would at the same time insist that the 
poet should pay due attention to the proper development of the 
Rasas (Priya.d. p. 65). 3 As observed before he was the author 
of the Vartikas on Bharata's Natyasastra. He was greatly influ¬ 
enced by Buddhistic monks, and that probably explains why he 
developed the Rasa, Dyavira or Santa in his Nagananda. It is 
likely that, in his times, Santa was refused a place among the 
Rasas by conservative and orthodox critics, and in order to vin¬ 
dicate its claim to be regarded as one that could be developed 
and represented on the stage, he wrote his play Nagananda. 

Magha emphasised both poetic expression and content 
(Sisu. Canto II. 86) 4 ; there should be depth of sense or ideas 
and more than one Guna, Ojas or Prasada in a poem where Rasas 
are delineated (Sisu. II. 74, 83). 5 The transitory emotions 
develop the dominant emotion or Sthaylbhava which is 
transformed into Rasa (Sisu. II. 87). 6 Through a proper 

r 

1. Sn Harsa. Priya.d. Rat. and Nagananda. 

ftgq: q#: I 

2. Priya.d. p. 46. Sri Vam Vilas Edn. 

qrcr^r—w*#! 3fti R I qrz#?- 

q , =rqfq i 

—3n3«#r! ajrsrqgar 

qff g qqq j qfrq JJuqcTT | 

3. Priya.d. p. 65. 

era f*qT I 

Magha—Sisupalavadha. 

4. ii 86 . jq II 

5 . II. 83. 'I'fiifM: SRTKt qr **Wiqfq^: qj%: | 

e. ii. 87. ^nfqqls^ qq^% m \ 

qqr n 
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development of Bbavas by various characters, the audience 

realises the Rasas and is delighted (Sisu. XIV. 50). 1 Dramas 

written by poets well-versed in the science expounded by 

Bharata shine above all others (Sisu. XX. 44). 2 He mentions 

also the different Rasas, Sriigara, Karuna, Raudra, etc. (Sisu. 

XIV. 82; XIX. 37). He indirectly suggests in XIII. 69 3 that 

the enjoyment of Rasas that is had from his work is unearthly 

and could not be had anywhere else in this world. He also 

puts down as the necessary requisite of a poet 4 creative genius. 

It is very clear from the above that he fully realised the value and 

place of Rasas in poetry; yet he fell a victim to the bad influences 

of his age in believing, like Bhavabhuti and Bharavi, that a work 

which claims to be a Mahakavya or a great poem should contain 

also Sabdacitra or word play like Gomutrika; and lie devoted a 
whole canto to it. 

Subandhu lived about the beginning of the eighth century. 
He makes some significant remarks in the introductory verses to 
the Vasavadatta. Poets, through their imagination, take a com¬ 
prehensive and correct view of things and actions, men and 
manners, etc., in the world (V. D. Verse I). 5 They shine bril¬ 
liantly through the appreciation of critics, and they themselves 
are not often the true appraisers of their own works (V. D. 





2 . xx. 44. , 

3. XIII. 69- nRSffirceftq 

4. Sisu. II. 73. 

5. V. D. Subandhu’s Vasavadatta verse I 

• • ' • 

qURn^cT; efiqq; | 

q^Rfiq: sr srqft 33q?ft ^1 (| 
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veises 5 & 12). 1 After Vikramaditya there flourished no great 
poet who developed the Rasas in their poems (V. D. verse 10). 2 
Subandhu lays stress on the Gunas and says that there is some 
sweetness in the very glide of words in good poetry (V. D. 

verse ll). 3 He abuses wicked critics and declares that a great 
poet is unaffected by their adverse criticism; and when insulted 
or not patronised by kings blind, in their pride of power and 
wealth, to all good poetry, the poet’s greatness is in no way mar¬ 
red. These men become all the more accursed by their calumny 
of good poets (V. D. verses 6-9).< Why should Subandhu 
denounce so vehemently the ways of kings and critics of. his 
days ? Evidently the kings were no patrons of art and learning; 
and critics had developed a morbid taste of applauding only 
Sabdacitra or wordplay and could not appreciate and enjoy the 
delectable Rasas in poetry (Cf. Bhavabhuti, Mai. Act I, 8). 5 It 
is a strange irony that Subandhu who denounces the bad taste of 
his days should, unlike Bhavabhiiti, fall a complete victim to it, 


1. V. D. o. 

Effa TSTiFTSf^ II 

V. D. 12. 

goiRWR eeeet i 

# I 

2. V. D. 10. 

El EFETT TEfm E5[^T T^EI% Et SRf 

E4Eft EcF# # forarfl;# II 

3. Do. 11. 


: I 


• ^ 

3fffaEE<TRjF>5lft If fdaf ?5T ERcflERT II 


4. Verse 8. 

fET RRE#EI EEI q*?I ? 

c[WeE E fRT cTET cT«?T 

Verse 9. 

RsEETEEFl™ ^RIEcffa Ef*fc 
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for does he not pride in saying at the end 1 of his work that he 
has executed with meticulous care Slesa in every syllable of his 
Vasavadatta? 

Ratnakara lived about 850 A.D. He says in H. V. XXI. 
verse 57 2 that, though the principal aim of the dramatist is the 
proper delineation of the Rasis, he should pay also adequate 
attention to the choice of Vrtti, Guna, great characters, Sandhis 
in a drama, all of which contribute only to the development of 
the Rasas. The essential feature of a Mahakavya is easily realis¬ 
able Rasa (Cf. Bana Har. c. I. 8) and elaboration of 

the theme in many cantos (H. V. XL111. verse 87). 3 He seems 
to take special credit to himself for writing fifty cantos, while 
Kalidasa and others wrote only about twenty. Among masters 
of style he counts Bana first and himself next. 4 Probably Bana 
is his ideal. 

There flourished during this period many other poets who 
did not distinctly express their leanings towards any particular 
school. Though Asvaghosa, Kumaradasa and fiudraka are good 
poets they appear to be unconcerned about these theories. Bhatti 
is certainly a follower of the school of Bhamaha. Other poets 
and dramatists like Vakpatiraja, Bhattanarayana and Visakhadatta 
appear to take an attitude similar to that of Bana and Sri Harsa. 


1. Vasavadatta last verse. 




2. Ratnakara. H. V. XXI. 57. 


3. H. V. XXIII. 88. 

cRT: | 

4. II. V. ST^lfer: The Chapter after the Fiftieth 

Verse 6 B. 



HOOK II. 

THE DHVANI PERIOD. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE FORMULATION OF THE THEORY OF DHVANI. 

Section /.— General . 

The close of the last period, characterised by the discovery 
and enunciation of the principles that govern the nature of 
poetic form like Alankara, Guna, RIti, Vrtti, etc., and also by the 
inadequate recognition of the place of Rasa in poetry, marks the 
beginning of the most creative age in the history of Sanskrit 
Literary criticism. Here is formulated the principle of Dhvani 
rightly regarded as the ultimate source of poetic appeal; and with 
it the predominant position of Rasa among the elements that 
enter into the make-up of poetry becomes firmly established. 
There is naturally some immediate opposition to this new theory 
of Dhvani from the adherents of older schools, like the Alankara, 
and also from two fresh ones, the Vakrokti and the Anumana. 
Yet these last two are not opposed to the school of Rasa. And 
by the end of this period is put forward a synthetic method of 
criticism called the Aucitya. All opposition to Dhvani also 
practically dies out soon after the first exponents of its two rival 
schools. The relation of the older methods of Alankara, Guna 
and RIti with the Dhvani and the Rasa method is definitely 
settled, as also their place in poetry. The reign of the Dhvani and 
the Rasa school with the other ones subordinated and made 
accessory to them becomes tub and complete in the domain of 

Literary criticism. 

Section II.—The Authorship of the Dhvani Kdrikas. 

The earliest and the foremost figure of this period is that 
Kashmirian poet and critic Anandavardhana, an advocate of the 
Rasa school and the greatest exponent of the Dhvani school. 
His work is called the Dhvanyaloka. This is printed in the 
Kavyamala and it consists of some basic Karikas and prose com- 
pients thereon called Vrtti. It is accepted that the author of 
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the Vrtti is Anandavardhana, but the Karikas have been of 
doubtful authorship. On the basis of the apparent distinction 
between Karikakara and Vrttikara occasionally made by Abhinava- 
gupta ; the eminent commentator on the Dhvanyaloka {see Dhv. 
pp. 1, 12, 59, 60, 123, etc.) Dr. Buhler and the learned editors 
of the work conjectured that the Karikas should have been 
written by one different from Anandavardhana, the author of 
the Vrtti. Professors Jacobi 1 and Keith 2 and Dr. De support this 
contention and the last of them further suggests that Abhinava- 
gupta gives readings of some Karikas different from those of the 
Vrttikara—a procedure that would favour the distinction between 
Karikakara and Anandavardhana {sec Dr. De. Kavyalokalocana. 
IV, Calcutta University, p. 3. Text p. 23 fn. 15 & 16). It is 
attempted here to prove on the basis of very reliable evidences 
that the Karikas also were written by none other than Ananda¬ 
vardhana himself. 


Here two relevant texts from the Abhinavabharall—an 
erudite commentary on the Natyasastra by Abhinavagupta—may 
be cited. 






Abh. bh. Vol. II. Chap. XIV. p. 367. 

Rq^mq^r q^rqq i 

^ qiMqq?atfqcii n 


?cqif^n *TRi£<o|q i 





Abh. bh. vol. II. p. 365. 


■ 

In the first text Ananda is represented to have taken some 
suggestions from Bharata regarding the suggestiveness of words 

ancl tl lCl '' com ponents and put them down as gfqfqqq e tc. 

This begins a Karika of the Dhvanyaloka 111-16, 

p. 163, and nowhere in the Vrtti of that work does this expres- 


1. Z. D. M. G. Vol. 56 (1902) pp. 405-10. 

2, Keith, Classical Sanskrit Literature, p, 135 t 
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sion occur. Now the same Abhinavagupta, who is relied upon 

to establish the difference between Karikakara and Vrttikara, 

♦ w 

unmistakably assigns the authorship of the Karika to Ananda- 
vardhana. In the second text also Abhinava refers to him as 
discussing fully the place of Alankaras in poetry and expressing 
his well-considered views on the subject in the two texts which 

begin thus :— OTfaFT etc. Dhv. 11-11. and FFTSir- 

etc., Dhv, J1-19. These excerpts are from the 
Karikas of the Dhvanyaloka, p. 88; and as if to clear any doubt 
regarding their source, Abhinava distinctly expresses that to be 
the Sahrdayaloka—another name of the Dhvanyaloka—and he 
incidentally mentions his own commentary thereon called the 
Locana, where he too has fully expatiated on that subject. 

Further, the following text from the same AbhinavabharMI 
of Abhinavagupta unmistakably identifies the authors of the 
Karikas and the Vrtti :— 

Abh. bh. Vol. II, p. 519. 

Here Abhinava states the view that a dramatist should not 
blindly follow the rules of dramaturgy without regard to the 
principal Rasa that is developed in the play, and that the introduc¬ 
tion of the playful sporting of Duryodhana with his queen 
Bhanumati on the eve of a terrible, disastrous war that threatened 
to destroy the whole world does not at all lend itself to the easy 
development of the main Rasa, Vira, but only retards its progress. 
He cites as his authority Sahrdayalokakara or the author of the 
Sahrdayaloka, which, as stated just now, is another name of the 
Dhvanyaloka, whose author has been accepted by all to be 

Anandavardhana. Now, what is nature of the text, viz., 

etc., attributed to Ananda, the author of the Sahrdayaloka ? It 

is a Karika 111-12, appearing on page 144 of the Dhvanyaloka. 

In addition to this strong testimony of Abhinava to Ananda- 
vardhana’s authorship of the Karikas, there are many other 
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evidences in the Dhvanyaloka itself which distinctly favour the 
above view. On pp. 13G and 219-20 of the Locana Abhinava 

makes the following remarks; Trft'+i —...—-...— 

...—3TTf ■Mfeqici” (Dhv. p. 130) “tU —-- 

... 3TTf (Dhv. p. 219-20;. Here and 

are words ending in the suffix sqq (lyap). In the Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage the suffix *FRT or is used in this manner (see Panini 
III-iv-21. and VII-i-32). 1 When two actions performed by a 
single agent are desired to be conveyed, the suffix T4T or 5*14 
1 S added *° that root which refers to the prior action as, e.g^ 

. Similarly in the above extracts the 
agent of ^ or should be the same as the agent of 

Now the agent of or expounds; i.e., he is the 

Vrttikara that explains everything. The agent of 3TT^ says or 
states What does he state ? ^ etc., and JWR etc., which are 

two Karikas Dhv. 111-2 and III-42, f.e., he is the Karikakara. 

S . rule quoted above requires these agents, Vrttikara and 
Karikakara to be identical. 


Fui (her Abhinava comments on 

(Dhv. p. 11) thus :— 


“3TM*a1 iri% 


|lcT R^fRI ; %5T *T 

srferer i%% q^fcqfd vtr; i 

Abhinava here interprets Anandavardhana as having incidentally 
inscribed h,s own name so that he might be enshrined for ever in 
the hearts of all intelligent critics for expounding this science to 
them. Such an act on the part of Anandavardhana will be a 
vain arrogation if he has not been, according to Abhinava the 
first exponent of the theory of Dhvani. Again Ananda expressly 
claims to have been the originator of this theory and that thereby 
he has laid all learned men under a deep debt of gratitude to 

him. 2 (Dhv. p. 144 note especially H fqWR:!') Moreover 


Panini : III-IV-21 




VII-I-37. 


Dhv. P. 144. 





• I I 
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in the opening Karika a promise is held out that the writer would 
expound the nature of Dhvani for the enlightenment and 
pleasure of critics, and this promise is not stated to have been 
fulfilled in the last Karika as might naturally be expected, 
but it is done so only in the last verses of the Vrtti. 1 
Ananda, who inscribes his name in the last verse, further takes 
credit for having carried out this resolve made in the first 
Karika, viz., the exposition of Dhvani—the most real and striking 
characteristic of poetry. He also states that there was but a 
sparkling of the theory of Dhvani in the minds of wise men 
before him. Had the author of the Karikas been different from 
Ananda, the above remarks, in the face of the numerous Karikas, 
should certainly be a gross perversion of truth and an un¬ 
warranted arrogation of originality which the meanest of men will 
‘ not be capable of. Far be it from Anandavardhana, the great 
poet-critic who is so very scrupulous and generous as to refrain 
from mentioning the faults of poets even where they actually 
exist. 2 

While commenting on the Karika e tc. Dhv. 11-5, 

which defines Rasavadalankara differently from that of the earlier 

writers, Ananda explains the portion of the Karika 

if Ufa: as W STO *TT*TTO:. Here Karikakara 

expresses a certain view of his own— viz., where in any com¬ 
position a Rasa, etc., is an adjunct o some principal idea, 

1. Dhv. Karika 1-1 
®\ 

Dhv. last verses. 

ft ct 

^ I 

et sA H«1|cHST|J^ II 


2. Dhv. p. 94. 

5T | 
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that is an instance of Rasavadalankara—and Ananda also 

says that the very same is peculiar to himself 

thus identifying himself apparently with the author of the Karikas. 

If Ananda had used a word like ' Api ’ meaning * also ’—such as 

— then it may be argued that he only agrees with the 
views of the Karikakara : but there is nothing of it. Again, on 
page 95 1 where Sabdasaktimuladhvani is defined he explains 
it in the Vrtti almost in the same words as the Karika 11-22 and 


says at the end that it is 'our conception of that ’ c 

thus making no difference whatsoever between himself 
and the Karikakara. Further on page 204 appears the verse 

etc., which is printed as a Karika 111-34, but which is 
really a parikarasloka or a concluding statement in verse 
belonging to the Vrtti ; for there is no commentary on it as might 
naturally be expected if it were a Karika. And Ananda, desiring 
to conclude the long discussion and refutation of the possible 
objections to the theory of Dhvani from the different schools of 
philosophy, states that he has clearly expounded the peculiar 
characteristic of poetry called Dhvani which was for a long time 
a subject of severe controversy and one which baffled the under¬ 
standing of the critics. If the Karikas really existed before 
Ananda, how could he say that the principle of Dhvani was not 

known before ? If he has spoken the truth, 

then he is identical with Karikakara. 


Again, the Karikakara, whoever he may be, appears to be 

familiar with and to criticise the teachings of both Udbhata and 
Vamana. 


The text of the Dhvanyaloka page 14 in accordance with the 
commentary of Abhinavagupta—^T^^TTf^TT 
—should read as follows :— 


1. Dhv. p. 95. 

qfasrgrf;: sis^r ^^35% ft s: || 
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STcR^IcT 


(f^) [pR%RRRf?r | 

Here the Karikakara refers to the labours of earlier writers 
on poetics who have formulated the principles of poetic appeal on 
the basis of the express sense, such as Upama, etc., and the Vrtti 

mentions by name such writers—as have been kept in 
view by the Karika, and Udbhata-is the most important of them. 
Moreover Udbhata is presupposed in another Karika 

STTfertfT WcII^k: XT^pncf |.etc., Dhv. 11-22, 

where that variety of Dhvani called Sabdasaktimuladhvani is 
distinguished from Slesalankara. The Vrtti explains that the word 
“Aksipta " is used in the Karika in order to remove the possi¬ 
bility that would otherwise arise of including all cases of 
Sabdasaktimuladhvani under Slesalaiikara in accordance with ihe 
views of Udbhata. 

RR: Rrskrt “3n% : ” 

(Dhv. P. 96). 

Further, Karika 111-52 expresses that the essential charac¬ 
teristic of poetry which has been set forth before lay dormant in 
the minds of former writers who, being unable to determine and 
expound its true nature, formulated such poetic styles as the 
Ritls. 1 The Vrtti explains 2 (Dhv. p. 231; the KItls to be 
Vaidarbhl, Gaudlya and Pancall, the three that have been formu¬ 
lated first by Vamana from the two margas recognised by 
Dandin, K. D. I. 40. The plural foq. speaks certainly for 


1. Dhv. P. 231. 




tfcR: SJRf&Tr: || 


2. AL. 


111-52- 


Rnffa srfd- 

TRRg ntii qi^T (Rq: iRf&rr: i ftffRworf^rrfqqr ft 

*RIR ^ fT^T ^dd-41 SPRtIR- 
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the correctness of the interpretation that Vamana and not Dandin 
is presupposed by the Karika. 

Vamana and Udbhata were, as already set forth, the minister 
and the Court Pandit respectively under King Jayaplda of 
Kashmir, who reigned from 778 to 813. Thus the Karikakara, 
who must have lived after Vamana and Udbhata, should at the 
earliest have flourished about 820 A.D. This is also the date 
that Prof. Keith and others assign to the author of the Karikas, 
whom they distinguish as Dhvanikara from Anandavardhana 
(Keith. Skt. Lit. p. 135). Ananda who flourished in the court of 
Avantivarman of Kashmir 855-883 A.D. came not more than 
forty years after the Dhvanikara. Now the question naturallv 
arises:—If as has been supposed the author of the Karikas were 
really different from Anandavardhana, is it at all possible for 
Anandavardhana, that came a few decades after the author of the 
Karikas on which he commented, to have been absolutely unaware 
of the name and identity of the author of the original of his work ? 
Oi is it possible that Anandavardhana, knowing the name of the 
Karikakara, wilfully suppressed it in order that his own name i 
might shine forth in the world and dance in the lips of all critics ?/ 
It is leally unbelievable that if there had been a separate Dhvani¬ 
kara, Ananda should not have been aware of his name. It is 
quite stiange that Ananda, the honest and upright philosopher 
that he is, should have suppressed wilfully the name of his master 
in the held, and stranger still that posterity should have meekly 

and complacently connived at this intellectual dishonesty and 
literary fraud. 

Above all the literary tradition is in complete accord with 
the view that Ananda was the author of the Karikas also. 
Kurdaka in his Vakroktijlvita (p. 67-70) quotes the verse cTlojrr 

etc., of Ananda (Dhv. p. 62) and says that Dhvanikara 
has clearly explained the suggestiveness and the suggested sense 
therein. Kuntaka lived only a little more than a century after 
Ananda and he too was a Kashmirian. He distinctly identifies 
Dhvanikara, i.c., the author of the Karikas with Ananda. 
Mahimabhatta, a younger contemporary of Kuntaka and 
Abhinava, cites Karikas and prose Vrttis under the name 
Dhvanikara (Vyakti. pp. 1 , 11 etc.), thus identifying the authors 
of both. Ksemendra, a pupil of Abhinava and a good poet and 

critic, quotes the Dhvanikarika f^RT^ . 

(Dhv. Ilj-24, p. 172; in his Aucityavicaracarca p. 134 j n 
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name of Anandavardhana. Mammata and all the writers on 
poetics that came after him do not at all discriminate between 
him and the Dhvanikara. He is indeed a bold man who, know¬ 
ing this unbroken and unanimous tradition, would brush it aside 
and complacently remark that these writers completely confuse 
between the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana. 1 Surely there is 
no confusion in them. It is only imposed from outside to suit an 
untenable position. 

Again, prepossessed with this distinction between Vrttikara 
and Karikakara, Dr. S. K. De has misunderstood a passage of 
Abhinava: and he imagines that Abhinava reads the Karikas 
differently from Ananda—a procedure that would certainly 
favour the above distinction. (See S. K. De. Kavyalokalocana. 
IV. Intro, p. 3. Text p. 23 fn. 15 & 16.) 

Let me cite the two texts :— 

cT^ RlfdT WTSTCId; | 

Dhv. Karika IV-8; p. 243-44 

Abhinava comments on this thus:— 

wiRfqffoRT °iMMr i 

c^qcT ciri n cRr i 

q-q: i qi^qqq^ =qgqqi^: ar^crqiRn^ 

II 

Locana IV. p. 23. 

The term means that which supplies an ellipsis. 

Ananda is in the habit of supplying these ellipses to many 
Karikas. Being a poet his words occasionally come out in 

metrical form. One such upaskara is ^ which, 

being written along with the Karikas in the palm leaf manuscripts 
used by the editors, is evidently mistaken by them for a portion 
of the Karika and treated as such in the printed text. Probably, 

had been in the form of a quarter of a verse they 

— —— 

1. S. K. De. Skt. Poetics. Vol. I. Chap. IX especially pages 
109—10. 
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would have included that also in the Karika. Abhinava fully 
anticipating this probable error clearly indicates here what the 
Karika is and what the upaskara is, as he does elsewhere. But 
the learned editors of the work might be excused, for they had no 
access at that time to Abhinava's commentary on this chapter; 
and where they had it they were careful in reading the text 
correctly, c.g., see Dhv. p. 113, Locana. 

Here is in the form of a quarter of a verse, but 

correctly understanding Abhinava they have treated it as part of 
the Vrtti. Dr. De, imagining that what is printed in bold type is 
invariably the Karika as known to Anandavardhana, discovers a 
difference between the readings of Ananda and Abhinava. 
Surely Ananda did not prepare the Nirnayasagar edition ! The 
Karika text has to be determined having regard to Abhinava’s 
comments and it should be as given in Locana IV. p. 23 quoted 
above. Dr. De misunderstands the Locana and finds it con¬ 
venient to use it in favour of his theory. 

When there are so many evidences which clearly identify 
Ananda with Dhvanikara, the only evidence which apparently\ 
favours the opposite view, viz., the distinction occasionally made\ 
by Abhinava between Karikakara and Vrttikara, loses its force \ 
and it has to be explained differently. Probably Abhinava 
desired, in order to facilitate his comments, to keep the Karikas r 
distinct from the Vrtti and he achieved it by referring to their V 
author in his two capacities as Karikakara and JVfttrkafaT This \ 
procedure of first stating the fundamental principles in short 
Karikas and then commenting elaborately on them is quite 
common among writers of that period. Kuntaka, Ksemendra, 
Mammata, Mandana, Udayanacarya and other writers adopt this 
method of exposition And if they refer in the Vrtti to additional 
facts not touched upon in the Karika, it would be far from truth 
to suggest on that basis any difference between the author of the 
Karika and of the Vrtti. Further the habit of splitting their own 
Karikas and commenting on them in parts has also been in 
vogue among writers like Mammata and Udayanacarya. It 
would on the other hand argue the identity of authorship as the 

writers themselves treat the portions of the Karikas as headlines 
of paragraphs or sections in the Vrtti. 

Thus it is shown that this distinction between Ananda 
vardhana and Dhvanikara rests on slender grounds; and accord'- 
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ing to the express statements of Ananda and Abhinava together 
with the practice of the innumerable writers on Sanskrit Literary 
criticism it is undoubtedly proved that the author of the Dhvani- 
karikas is none other than the great Kashmirian poet-critic 

A n an d ava rd h a n fic arva. 

•* 

Section III .— Anandavardhana . 

He became famous during the reign of Avantivarman of 
Kashmir (855-83 A.D.) (Raja-tarahg. V. 34). Rajasekhara 
(880-920 A.D.) refers to him by name and also to his views about 
the superiority of genius over training in making up a poet (K.M. 
p. 16), and he also cites anonymously one of his verses 
^TT etc. (K.'M. p. 60 ; sec Dhv. p. 227). Jayanta, the 

author of the Nyayamanjan and the lather oi Ab hi nan da, the 
author of the Kadambarl-Kathasara, refers to the theory of 
Dhvani and also Ananda's illustrative verses and his comments 
thereon; and he dismisses them with a personal animus charac¬ 
teristic of a contemporary, calling Ananda Panditarhmanya oi 
self-conceited pedant and a poet not worthy of being treated as a 
serious opponent in discussing the nature of veibal judgment 
where even trained philosophers ialter (N. M. p. 48). 1 He li\ed 


1. Nyayamanjan. p. 38. 

HtSFT =nRcT: I 

JffRT: II 

«mr- 

cTH cmi PTT II 

3m S?T HI STtHcT | 

5ffirrH3HT 5f HimSHRcT: 

See Dhv, pp. 16-ff. 
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about the middle of the 9th century 1 and Ananda may safely be 
placed about 850 A.D. 

He wrote in addition to the Dhvanyftloka, Devlsataka, 
Visamabanallla, Arjunacarita, Tattvaloka (Locana IV. p. 17) and 
other works. 


The theory of Dhvani expounded by Ananda appears to have 
had a long course of development as he himself says, [*WT 3 rd- 

Dhv. 1 - 1 ; and . 

— p. 47 . Note the plural Wfa: and the past parti- 
ciple ] and was the subject of severe controversy and was 
not at all understood to be a source of literary appeal by the 
representatives of the old school of Guna, Alankara, etc., as is 



evident irom the verse *TTWfT^T ^ etc., Dhv 
from Manoratha, a contemporary of Ananda. 

^RT. Lo. 9.] However, the latter believes 
that they touched at least the fringe of the principle of 

‘ Dhvani ’ when they said that a particular variety of laksana 
contributed to poetic expression, but they were not able to 
discern the distinctness and importance of this and bring 
it under a separate category . 2 Abhinavagupta in his com¬ 
mentary gives out the authorities who were borne in mind by 
Ananda here to be primarily Udbhata and Vfimana, and he also 
cites the relevant texts . 2 As, however, Udhhata's commentary— 
Bhamahavivarana—on the Kavyalahkara of Bhamaha is not 
available, we shall bestow some thought on Vamana’s conception 
of ‘ Vakrokti’, which has been stated to comprehend in a manner 

the principle of Dhvani or suggession. It is defined in Sutra IV. 
3.8 as tfrsiidleigirr d^lfrru. j'.r., secondary signification havin« 


1. Dr. S. C. Vidyabhusan :—History of Indian Logic, p. 147. 

2. Dhv. p. 10. . v 

AL. ipifrqi ^3 sqsfflt ^efacTt iRTefi ^ 

3. lo. I strirr 

'’bhllrh: I 
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similarity as its basis is Vakrokti. When the primary sense 
ot a word in a sentence is incongruous, we take it in its 
secondary signification on the basis of certain relations such as 
proximity, etc. 1 Where this relation is similarity there is 

Vakrokti. Take for instance :— u ^ 


tfgdFT 55 I Here and primarily signify 

‘ opened and shut the eyelids'. This opening and shutting of 
the eyelids is incongruous in the lotus and hence through the 
similarity of the lotus to the eye, they are taken in their secondary 
sense of blossoming and closing. This conception of Vakrokti 
agrees mainly with the Guna, Samadhi ol Dandin 2 and Vamana's 
Samadhi is different. This secondary signification may be con¬ 
trasted with another that is found in—:— 


‘ With the rays that are as white as the ' cheda ' of the mature 
lotus-root Here 1 cheda ' means cutting and whiteness cannot 
be predicated of it. So to remove this difficulty it is taken in the 
sense of one having it, viz., an object that is cut or a piece. Now 
it is possible to speak of the whiteness of the piece of the lotus- 
root. This variety of laksana does not involve any similarity and 
hence does not contribute to any poetic charm as the previous 
one. Thus poetic charm consists in the implication of some simi¬ 
larity in secondary signification. 


Let us consider other instances given by Vamana himself. 

< Here the Madhavl creeper being ‘horripulated ’ with the numer¬ 
ous fresh buds captivates the heart. And the * breathings ’ of the 
Kesara flowers, smelling like the fragrant honey, please the heart. 
‘ Pulaka ’ or horripulation is incongruous in a plant, and it is 





2. K. D. I. 93 and 74. 
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found in a young lady that first meets her lover. Through the 
similarity of the creeper to such a lady whose hair stands on ends 
at her fresh meeting with her lover, the term 1 pulakita ’ is here 
taken in its secondary signification of ‘ being full of ’ or ‘ being 
covered with’. Similarly in the latter half of the verse the idea 
‘ nisvasitam ’ or breathings is incompatible in the inanimate 
kesara flowers, and through the similarity of the fragrant smell of 
the flower to the fragrant breathings of a young, beautiful lady of 
noble birth, it is taken in its secondary signification of the spread¬ 
ing of the fragrance. Thus in these two examples laksana im¬ 
plies a certain similarity to the horripulation of a lady and her 
sweet-smelling breathings, and this implication which gives a 
peculiar charm to the verse naturally falls within the sphere of 
Dhvani or suggestion. Here it is that the representatives of the 
older schools of thought like Vamana might be said to have touched 
at least the fringe of the theory of Dhvani. Speculations regard¬ 
ing this theory were rife and were continued in a long line of 
critics or learned societies, but it was formulated and written 
down for the first time only by Anandavardhana. 1 


It is inspired by the Vaiyakarana doctrine of Sphota, which 
was formulated in order to determine accurately the seat of 

signification. It is briefly this When one utters the word *TT: 
what is it that produces in the hearer the idea of an animal pos¬ 
sessing the dewlap, the tail, the hump, the cloven foot, etc.? Is 

it produced by each of the three sounds *T, 3 ^ ;md visa 
separately or by all of them? If each of the sounds produce the 
idea, then one will be enough and the remaining sounds are 
useless. If all of them together or the * Samudaya ’ produce it, 
it cannot be, because all sounds according to Nyaya philoso¬ 
phers last only for two moments, fej'JIT^rcqTf^P^] 

and when there is the experience of the visarga, *T disappears 
and so there is no Samudaya. Now what is it that signifies’ 
The grammatical philosophers say that it is • Sphota’, an eternal 
indivisible entity like the soul which when manifested by the 

sounds gives us the idea of that animal. Now a further 
question is raised ; how is this Sphota manifested ? Is it by the 
individual sounds or by all the sounds combined ? Again the same 


1. Lo. p. 3. ‘ ' 
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difficult)^. If it is manifested by the individual sounds one will 
be enough, and the others are superfluous ; if by all of them, the 
all or Samudaya does not exist. To solve this they say that 
Sphota is manifested by the experience of the last sound of a 


word together with the impressions left of the experiences of the 
previous sounds. 


Corresponding to this word ’ft: there exists a gopadasphota, 

and it is revealed once by each of the sounds of the word *TT;, 
but the sense conveyed by the word is got at only when tins 
gopadasphota is revealed for the third time by the last sound, the 
visarga of the word. They illustrate this in this manner. When 
a light is brought to illuminate a pot that is in the dark, the pot is 
revealed immediately after the light falls on it, and subsequent 
presence of the light goes to reveal the pot very clearly and then 
its true nature is realised. Or take a man that learns a hymn 
by rote. He goes on repeating the hymn many times until his 
object is attained ; and it is only when he repeats it for the last 
time that he gets it by heart. Ever)* time lie repeats it, the whole 
hymn is repeated and the last repetition, aided by every one of 
the previous repetitions, it is, that enables him to realise his 
object, vis., learning the hymn by rote. Similarly 1 by everyone 
of the sounds is revealed once the Sphota, but the Sphota is so 
fully manifested as to be capable of signification only when it is 
revealed by the last of the sounds of a word. They say that in 
the same way as the individual sounds of a word are incapable of 
conveying any idea and hence are unreal, similarly separate words 
which convey only stray concepts and not any complete idea are 

unreal [or ^. For sentences alone have been recognised by 
all philosophers to convey any complete idea, c.g., 

%T£WT WR*. M. S. 11. 1. 46., 

|| Vakya. p. 11-4. 


1. Vakya. p. I. 83. 

?r 3 B f^RcT || 
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So Vakyasphota which expresses a complete idea is the real seat 

of signification! (Vakya. p. I. 73 & 74). It is unitary, indivisible 
and eternal . 2 

Thus to sum up, Sphota or Sabda, as it is otherwise called, is 
different from the sounds of a word ; it is the real seat of the 
significative capacity and it is manifested by the last sound of a 
word together with the impressions of the experiences of the pre¬ 
vious sounds. The utterance of these sounds that manifest Sabda 
or Sphota is called Dhvani. 


Tins conception of Sabda manifested by Dhvani is made use 
of by the exponents of the Dhvani school in formulating the 
Vyaujanavrtti to explain the psychological process of the realisa¬ 
tion of Rasa. They hold that poetry appeals to the man of taste 
only because of its suggested sense (Vyangyartha), and this is got 
at through a peculiar capacity inherent in poetic language called 
su ggestiveness (Vyanjakatva), which is different from the ordinary 
significative capacities of words, Vacakatva and Laksakatva. The 

activity involved in getting at the suggested sense is known as 
suggestion or Vyanjana. 


To take an instance traditionally cited. When one utters 

qN: a hamlet on the Ganges—what is it that is sought to 

be conveyed ? Ganges means the current of the river ; and it 
is absurd to speak of a hamlet as situated on the current. To 
remove this difficulty ‘Ganges’ is taken to mean through 
Laksana (or its secondary significative capacity) that which is 
near .t, »>«., < the bank 1 of the river. Now a further question is 

1. Vakya. p. I. 73 & 74. 

^ f^SFcr Sftfpsqqqqj *q | 

a* n 

2. See Dr. De, Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. II n D i sn 1 “ c, 

philosophers propounded and the grammarians took U for g anted 7 1 
a word has intrinsically a word-prototype corresponding to " Th 
Sphota is not exactly this word-prototype but it k , ’ Fhe 

the sound of a word as a nho.e, a'nd as^veyl' a “ 
its component letters, etc., etc.” VV e are not JL r ” g apart from 
Dr. De’s exposition of the conception of Sphota 6source of 
Bhartfhari’s flesh creep if he were alive to-day ' ’ ^ WlU mak<? 
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raised : does the speaker desire to convey by JTITTT on ly 

this that there is a hamlet on the bank of the Ganges? If so, is he 
so defective of expression as not to think of the proper word 
J i^!c)K -on the bank of the Ganges? If it is granted that the 
speaker is capable of correct expression, it must be supposed 

that he has some purpose in saying instead of 

It is in discovering the intention of the speaker that a third func¬ 
tion or Vyapara of words called Vyanjana or suggestion operates. 
It reveals that the speaker intends by such a usage to suggest that 
the hamlet, by its proximity to the Ganges, is so cool, pleasant, 
pure and holy as though it were situated on the current itself. 
This idea of the coolness and sanctity of the hamlet is delightful 
when suggested from ‘ a hamlet on the Ganges ’, but it is not so 
when understood expressly from ‘ a hamlet on the bank of the 
Ganges is very cool and holy for in getting at the idea there 
is in the former a peculiar exercise to the mind which only an 
intellectual man can take, and it delights him, while in the latter 
this is totally absent. The Dhvani school holds that the presence 
of the suggested idea above the express sense distinguishes poetry 
from ordinary language. 

This conception will be clearly understood if we take a 
really poetical example. Consider the verse:— 

%cWct q^RT: t t^iti: i 

*wifq spq q£i || 

Dandin K. D. II. 141. 

• • 

“ Depart my dear ! if thou dost, then may thy paths be safe ! Let 
me also be born again in that place whither thou wouldst be 
gone.”—This verse is addressed by a lady to her lover on the eve 
of his departure on a long journey. The express sense of this verse 
is this. The lady permits her lover to depart and wishes him a happy 
journey. She prays also to be reborn in the country to which 
her lover departs. But by desiring rebirth in the land to which 
her lord is bound, she really suggests that in his absence she is 
sure to die of the pangs of separation from him and hence he 
should not start on his journey. Her address also suggests her 
intense feeling of love for her lord. With all that, being a dutiful, 
modest and loving lady she would not express anything inaus¬ 
picious at the time and say bluntly “ My Dear, I love you intense¬ 
ly ; so do not go. If you do, I will certainly commit suicide 
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These ideas when expressly stated are vulgar and form common 
parlance, but when they are left to be suggested as in the above 

verse, they become poetry and are pleasant ?T^m^Rtfcr). Two 
things are particularly suggested in this verse—(i) an idea or 
in the shape of a request not to start on the journey ; and (ii) a 

Rasa or an intense feeling of love and a keen cons¬ 

ciousness of impending separation. In some verses what is 
suggested is an Alankara. The life or the vitality of poetry con¬ 
sists in these three varieties of suggested sense. 

This conception of poetry and also the name • Dhvani ' given 
to this method of criticism are suggested by the doctrine of 
Sphota. 1 Sphota otherwise called Dhvani is the one permanent 
seat of the significative capacity ; similarly the suggested sense or 
Vyangyartha is the essence of poetry and it is named Dhvani. 
When a drum is beaten with a stick there is produced a sound 
in the space nearest the drum. It is not this that is heard, but it 
generates a succession of sound waves just like the ever-widening 
concentric circles of light ripples that are caused by throwing a 
stone in the still water of a pond, or like the successive ringing 
sounds caused by the striking of a bell. And the last of this 
succession of waves strikes the ear and it is this that is heard. 
These last sounds that strike the ear are called Dhvani :_ 

| 


(^r and refer to the contact of the stick with the drum 

and its separation from it when beating.) Similarly the suggest¬ 
ed sense, one of whose varieties called Samlaksyakramavyangya 
is obtained through a gradual mental process akin to this 
resonant clang of a bell, is called Dhvani. 



I Locana p. 47. 

Sphota °r the real seat of the significative capacity is manifested 

iy the last of the sounds of a word together with the unified im 

pressions of the previous sounds, and such sounds that manifest 
Sphota are called Dhvani. Says Hari "iilest 

I 





1. See Locana. p. 47 where this is clearly explained' 
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When by means of these indescribable and successive cognitions, 
Sabda or Sphota is manifested by Dhvani, its true nature is realised. 
In the same manner those words and their senses that are 
capable ol manifesting the suggested sense are called Dhvani. 

Thus suggestive words and senses and ^4™) are 

called Dhvani. When he speaker utters a word like *rt: consisting 

of three sounds *T, 3?T and visarga the Sphota or Sabda that signi¬ 
fies the particular animal is revealed once by each of the three 
sounds though it is fully realised only at the end. After it has been 

revealed by the first sound (*n^cT c «|A) the subsequent sounds 

(3¥cP5rf?r) generate in them, through the modulation of the 

speaker's voice, a certain manner or peculiar character (ifrpfc) 
such as fast, slow, high, low, etc., which only aid in the manifesta¬ 
tion of the Sphota more clearly than ever. Says Hari :— 

%crr: i 

# 


This additional activity of the speaker involved in impart¬ 
ing to the sounds produced by him a manner or shape such 
as fast, slow, etc., is called Dhvani. Similarly it is not the 
ordinary significative functions of words, viz., Abhidha (primary) 
and laksana (secondary) that manifest the suggested sense, but a 
third activity inherent in words and different from the two pre¬ 
vious ones, known as vyanjana or suggestion. This is also called 
Dhvani. And poetry where all these—the suggestive words and 
ideas, suggestion and suggested ideas—are found is also called 
Dhvani. Thus the term 4 Dhvani' which is used in all the five 
different senses stated above is borrowed and adapted from the 
terminology of the grammatical philosophers. 

The term 1 Dhvani ' is primarily applied to that composition 
where the suggested sense—a Rasa, Alankara or Vastu—predomi¬ 
nates over the express idea and it is defined by Ananda thus : 
(Dhv. I. 13.) 

Learned men regard that variety of composition to be Dhvani 
wherein the express sense subordinating itself or the expressive 
words subordinating their express senses suggest that sweet and 
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beautiful idea—which abounds in the works of great poets. 
Here is adjective to both 3T*T: and ■ and is 

in fact two compound words which must be construed with 
and thus 1 : or 3T*T: and 

r ___ 

1 That is, the express sense is subordinated or made 
accessory to the suggested idea; and the expressive words subor¬ 
dinate or make accessory their express senses to the suggested idea. 
What is the necessity for referring to both Vacakasabda and Vacy- 
firthain the definition? Vacyartha or express sense is present every¬ 
where and Vacakasabda cannot of itself, without conveying its 
sense, lead to any suggestion ; and if the Vacyartha should sug¬ 
gest some idea it must first be realised and that cannot arise 
without the Vacakasabda. Hence will it not suffice if one of 
these two, Vacakasabda or Vacyartha, is mentioned as being sug¬ 
gestive of some ideas ? True ; but the writer evidently wishes to 
refer to the two main divisions of Dhvani, Avivaksitavacya and 
Vivaksitanyaparavacya where Sabda and Artha respectively are 
primarily suggestive, though of course the presence of the Artha 
in the former and Sabda in the latter is not denied. This is indi¬ 
cated by the use of the dual in Vyanktah. (Though in Avivaksita- 
vacyadhvani Sabda alone is suggestive, yet the co-operation of 
Artha is invariably present, otherwise Sabda may even suggest 
without its sense being understood. Similarly though in the 
Vivaksitanyaparavacya Artha alone is suggestive, the co-operation 
of Sabda is necessary, for without it wherefrom can Artha arise? 
Thus to show that both Sabda and Artha together are suggestive 
the dual number is used. If this is so, why should it be said that 

either Sabda or Artha is suggestive? [3T^: srr] It ; s to affirm 

that Sabda is primarily suggestive in one variety and Artha in 
another, though either of them simultaneously co-operates with 
the other in suggesting that sweet and beautiful idea. 


After Dhvani has been defined it is well worth considering 
the senses in which the term is used. It has been said before 
that there are two main varieties of Dhvani called Avivaksitavacya 


1. Lo. 33. 


I ^ ^[qfr i <fr . 

aroT gofltKTTcHT, ^ JFftfirTTl^q: | ’ 

See also P. 35. 
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and Vivaksitanyaparavacya which mean respectively those kinds 

of Dhvani where the express sense being stultified 
suggests some ideas and where the express sense, though intend¬ 
ed to convey as leading to something else, suggests some ideas. 
Here by dissolving these ' epithetised ' or adjectival (bahuvrlhi) 
compounds in five different ways the term Dhvani could be shown 

to express all its five senses. 1 (1) 3TfqqT%cT: qpsq: q^q 3T:, 

^* v ^l^f : those suggestive words whose primary sense is dis¬ 
carded; (2) 3q%qf§3RT: *1:, ^q^tsq:—suggestive sense 

by which it, being the primary sense, stultifies itself; (3) ^rfqqf^q; 

qT^qj MW *T:, -the suggested sense for whose sake 

the express meaning is rendered useless; (4) 3TI%qi%q: qi^q: 

q^TT^q:, suggestive function through which 

the primary sense is discarded; (5) ^n%q%q: qT^q: qq or qfar^q:, 

a composition where the primary sense is discarded* 
A similar interpretation can also be given of the other expression 
Vivaksitanyaparavacyah Dhvanih. Thus it is clear that 'Dhvani' 
has five senses, viz., suggestive words and ideas, suggested ideas, 
su gg es ti° n and the composition where these are found. 


The two varieties of Dhvani, Avivaksitavacya and Vivaksi- 
tanyaparavacya mentioned before, are further classified into 
two each, the former comprising Atyantatiraskrtavacya and 
Arthantarasankramitavacya and the latter, Sarhlaksyakramavyangya 
and Asariilaksyakramavyangya. (Dhv. II. 1 and 2.) The 
first covers all cases where some idea is suggested by com¬ 
pletely discarding the primary sense owing to its incongruity. As 
an instance of this the following verse may be cited :—. 



The moon whose lustre has passed over to the sun and whose 
orbit is covered with mist does not shine forth just as a mirror 
that is rendered blind by long heavings. Here Lakshmana 


1. Dhv. P. 48. Lo. „ . 

'T^Wlf'T qq, q^ ? q<ft, q*q, q^ ^ 

«r^0T qqtfer | 
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describes the state of the moon in the early morning in the 
winter season. It is like a mirror that is covered with numerous 
particles of water falling on it along with heavy breathings. Is 
the statement * the moon is like a mirror that is rendered blind ’ 
correct ? A person that has no eyes is spoken of as being blind. 
How then can the inanimate mirror which cannot possibly have 
eyes at any time be said to be blind ? To remove this incongruity 
we resort to the secondary signification of ‘Andha’. Through the 
similarity of this mirror to a blind person that cannot visualise 
external objects, ‘Andha’ is taken in the sense of being incapable 
of reflecting ‘ external objects Why should the poet use 
such an incongruous expression ? Can he not think of the proper 
word here ? What is his purpose in using ‘Andha’ with reference 
to the mirror? It is to suggest forcibly that the mirror has com¬ 
pletely lost its power to reflect and is utterly useless. So is the 
moon that is useless without his lustre. In this class of Dhvani 
the primary sense being incompatible is discarded in favour of 
the secondary sense and as the prayojana or purpose of resorting 
to the secondary sense arises the suggested idea. 


In the second variety of Dhvani called Arthantarasahkramita, 
the primary sense is not incongruous and there is no necessity for 
assuming any laksyartha. The Vacyartha itself, on a considera¬ 
tion of the text, is given up in favour of the suggested sense. The 
following verse may be considered as illustrating this :— 

snarer gun \ i 


Good qualities become really so only when they are appreciated by 
cultured minds ; (indeed) lotuses become lotuses only when they 
are favoured by the rays of the sun. The idea here is that excel¬ 
lences ought to be recognised by others; otherwise they will be of 
no value and may disappear just like a flower that withers in the 
forest without its beauty and fragrance being enjoyed by any. The 
seat of suggestion here is the second ‘lotuses’ in ‘ lotuses become 
lotuses' ; and it means that when the rays of the sun fall on them 
they fully blossom and possess the superior beauty, fragrance and 
the glory of being the seat of the Goddess LaksmI, etc * Kamala ’ 
conveys the sense of an object endowed with the excellences 
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referred to just now. In this species the primary sense is not 
absolutely discarded in favour of a secondary sense, but it leads 
without its intervention, to the suggestion of some other idea— 
Arthantarasankramita means the primary sense slowly passes 
over or is transferred to conveying some other idea. 

The third variety called Samlaksyakramavyangya comprises 
compositions where some idea, Bhava or Rasa is suggested not 
immediately after the understanding of the primary sense, but 
slowly and by stages which are easily discernible. Or the 
mental process in arriving at the Vyahgyartha or the suggested idea 
from the knowledge of the Vacyartha operates by steps that are 
well ascertainable. (Sariilaksya-Krama-Vyangya); for example 
consider the verse:— 


WrmW TltcfT 11 

When the celestial sage was speaking thus Parvatl, looking clown 
her face by the side of her father, counted the petals of the play- 
lotuses. This verse is from the sixth canto of the Kumarasam- 
bhava; and the context is this:—The messengers of Lord Siva, 
the heavenly sages approached along with Arundhatl Himavan, 
the father of Parvatl and requested him on behalf of the Lord the 
hand of his daughter. When Arigiras, the leader of the seers, 
spoke thus to Himavan, Parvatl who was present near her father 
counted the lotus-petals with apparent indifference. When the 
great Lord himself offered to marry Parvatl she was immensely 
pleased, but out of her modesty she could not reveal her recipro¬ 
cation of the love of Siva in the presence of her father and the 
elderly seers, and in order to conceal her natural bashfulness and 
joy, she pretended like an unsophisticated girl to count the 
petals with her face cast down. Here then there is the sugges¬ 
tion of Parvatl's lajja or bashfulness which is a Vyabhicaribhava 
or an accessory emotion to the development of love. Is this 
Bhava, lajja suggested immediately after we hear of Parvati's 
counting the petals ? No. For this counting may take place for 
other reasons as well. It is only when we think of the former 
activities of Parvatl such as her performance of severe penance, 
the meeting with Lord Siva, etc., that we understand that at the 
mention of Siva's offer Parvatl naturally reciprocates his love, 
but out of modesty conceals her emotion. Thus the lajja of 
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Parvati isreali ed after some time and through well-ascertainable 
stages as mentioned above. Such a suggestion of a Bhava, etc., 
where the interval between our knowledge of the Vacyartha and 
the realisation of the Vyarigya-bhava, etc., is clearly discernible, is 
called Sarhlaksyakramadhvani. 

The fourth and the last variety of Dhvani in which practically 
the whole of the Rasa theory is merged is called Asarhlaksyak- 
ramadhvani. Here the Vacyartha generally constitutes a represen¬ 
tation of the Vibhavas, Anubhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas. When 
we understand these there at once is kindled up in us the cor¬ 
responding emotional mood or instinct Sthayibhava, and this is 
developed to that climax where we realise our own emotion of 

love, etc , invariably accompanied by a thrill. Let us consider the 
following verse :— 

SRrrfa HcTT Wl sffcqr 'pTlfa cPIFW | 


w&u mi 
^ cR faq; || 

The situation here is that Rama’s anguish at his separation 
from Sita who has been carried away by Ravana is intensified at 
the approach of the rainy season ; and he exclaims thus :— 
Drawn by your love for whom then you, with feigned indigna¬ 
tion and eyes swelling with tears and with plaintive looks, went 
even to the forest in spite of your forcible detention by mother 
that person, the stony-hearted who, separated from you, sees the 
quarters dark with fresh, heavy clouds and still continues to 
breathe, is indeed my dear, your lover 1 Here SIta's intense love 
or Rama is indicated by her transgressing the entreaties of her 
elders and accompanying Rama to the forest. Rama’s address 
as ‘my dear' expresses his extreme love—the Sthayibhava Rati— 
for Sita which isthe all-in-all of their lives. Sita is the Alambana- 

* S 1C T and U is lightened by his sight of the dark 
ds at the approach of the rainy season— Uddlpanavibhava— 

and further intensified by his mental depression indicated by his 
calling himself stony-hearted, etc.,_Vyabhicaribhava. The Rasa 
here is Vipralambha andnot Karuna, as Rama says that hecontinu^ 
to breathe and there is no death. When in this manner the appro¬ 
se„t„d the Sthayibhava or emotional l od , ^ r ^ 

horn responsive hearts is stirred atid 
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emotional climax, when we, realising our own emotion, Rati, reach 
a blissful state of mind. This bliss otherwise called aesthetic 
pleasure is Rasa. This Rasa is not realised by any of the words 
denoting it, but is suggested to 11 s immediately we understand the 
Vibhavas, etc., in the shape of the Vacyartha. Thisaesthetic pleasure 
appears to arise simultaneously with our reading and understand¬ 
ing the verse. Really the two do not arise at the same time, but 
there is some interval between our knowledge of the Vacyartha 
and the suggestion of the Rasa ; still it is so short that it is 
almost imperceptible in the same manner as the piercing of a 
hundred lotus-petals placed one above the other with a needle 
appears to take place simultaneously, though in fact there is some 
interval between the piercing of one petal and the other next 
below, however short and imperceptible it may be. This is why 
this class of Dhvani is called Asarhlaksyakramavyangya, meaning 
the krama or the stages by which the suggestion is had from the 
Vacyartha are asariilaksya, not well discernible. 

Or the following verse may be considered :— 

sqrciwiie 11 

The context here is this. Manmatha, in order to get Par- 
vatl married to Lord 1 Siva ' so that the son born of them may 
kill Tarakasura who was a menace to the gods, went to the abode 
of the Lord with the spring season to excite his love for Parvati, 
and when she bowed in front of the Lord he discharged his 
arrows of flowers on the Lord. Then the Lord Siva too losing 
a little his calmness, just like the ocean at the fresh rising of the 
moon, directed his eyes towards Parvatl's face with its lower lip 
ruddy like the bimba fruit. Here Parvati who has attained her 
youth is attending on Lord Siva out of her love for him. Lord 
Siva who naturally returns the love of others now concentrates 
his attention on her who is before him. Thus there is reciprocal 
love or Sthayibhava, Rati and the Alambanavibhavas. The effects 
of his love are his loss of his usual courage and calmness and his 
gazing at the beautiful face of Parvati. These Vibhavas and 
Anubhavas immediately suggest to us the Vyabhicaribhavas 
eagerness, excitement, unsteadiness and joy which lead to the 
suggestion of the Rasa, Srngara. Here the antecedents and the 
knowledge of the Vibhavas and Anubhavas that are actually re¬ 
presented in the verse immediately lead to the suggestion of the 
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Vyabhicaribhavas; while in trjf cTTKET etc., her counting the petals 
with hei face down may possibly be accounted for otherwise than 
due to lajja in young girls and it is only when we think of 
her severe penance and the favour conferred on her by Lord Siva 
that we realise that she behaved in that manner out of her bash¬ 
fulness, indicative of her love to Lord Siva. This is why in the 
lattei case the Dh\ani is called Sarhlaksyakrama with reference to 
the suggestion of the Vyabhicaribhava, lajja, while in etc., 
>t is Asamlaksyakrama. But in both the instances, the realisation 
of the Vyabhicaribhavas immediately suggests the Rasa, Srhgara. 
Thus where there is the suggestion of Rasa or Bhava from a re¬ 
presentation of the Vibhavas, Anubhavas, etc., it is Asamlaksya- 
kramavyangya; and where a Rasa, Bhava and even an Alahkara 
is suggested otherwise than from a clear representation of the 
lbhdvas, etc., it is Sarhlaksyakramavyangya. 

When we hear the words Srhgara or Kanina there does not 
arise in us any feeling of love or pathos ; but when we hear of 

he meeting o Dusyanta and Sakuntala in the pleasant groves of 
e forest oi of Rama’s repudiation of Sita in her advanced state 
pregnancy there is at once evoked in us a feeling of love 

cates^of thf^- 18 ih u d ’ fferenCe ? What is due to ? The advo- 
At thi - t r “ ' wele not able lo answer this satisfactorily. 

nished a tTffecr f ° r "' ard hiS the ° ry ° f Dhvani " f»r- 

tastance lovf r '° H ‘ di “°™ red that in the first 

*4£ o'r 0 K e ar u 0 a Ihe “ ** ** 

when deve°oped P °jesulf, '“ tmct or emol '°n»I mo °d in ns which 
Tahe for ^ 

f^tr qctTlf^n ' r 0 . 

Wi T %rfMr: n 

behaved or appeared^^follows^:-^Thlir 8 steady’ 1°^ 

eX'; e r,rihf — 

the root) and their cheeks were utterly pale hkT the °f ( ' r ° m 
durva grass. Here the Vibhayas of 4-4a, j L c ri Kd s , °1 
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and the } r oung ladies are mentioned; the Anubhavas or the 
visible effects of love are seen in the emaciation of the bodies of 
the ladies and in the growing paleness of their cheeks. From 
these there is the realisation of love even though there is no word 
in the verse expressive of longing, contemplation, doubt, etc., in¬ 
dicative of love. And even where there is the express mention 
of the Vyabhicaribhavas or Rasa by name, Rasa is realised only 
from the Vibhavas, Anubhavas, etc., c.g. f consider the verse :— 


qicT 


?TOT *fgR*TT 






cfjflcT RW 



When Lord Sri Krishna was away to Dvaraka, Rfidha, in her 
deep yearning after him, embraced the vanjula creeper which 
grew on the bank of the Jumna and which was bent low by the 
shaking given to it by Krishna and she cried aloud in a shrill 

tone faltering with heavy tears to which not only the water- 

% 

animals of her sex but even they of the male sex responded in 
sympathy by their loud moanings. Here there is express refer¬ 
ence to Radha's longing for Krishna, but it is only the cries of 
Radha whose voice was choked with tears to which even the 
animals responded that forcibly suggest to us her longing and 
love for Krishna, and makes us realise a certain sense of pleasure; 
and the express mention of ‘ utkantha ' repeats merely what has 
been realised otherwise. 1 For in the previous verse etc., 

there is no mention of Bhavas like ‘ utkantha but still there is 
the realisation of Bhava and Rasa, forcibly suggested by the des¬ 
cription of the Vibhavas and Anubhavas. Further from verses 
where there is only the mention of words that stand for love, etc., 
such as Srngara, Karuna, etc., unaccompanied by a representation 
of Vibhavas, Anubhavas, etc., c.g., 



^r: n 

vO 

there is absolutely no realisation of Rasa whatsoever ; and hence 
it is clear from the foregoing that Rasa is never realised by express 
mention and that it is suggested even in the absence of its express 
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reference from a representation of the Vibhavas, etc. Thus a feel¬ 
ing, emotion or Rasa that is expressly stated in poetry by terms 
primarily signifying the Rasa, etc., nowhere appeals to us, and 
wherever Rasa is appealing or wherever there is the realisation of 
Rasa, it is invariably suggested. Briefly Rasas are always suggested. 

The Rasa school recognised to be poetry only those verses 
where any of the Rasas might be developed, and thereby it did an 
injustice to some good verses, where some Vastu, idea or Alankara 
is suggested, by expelling them from the legitimate sphere of 

poetry ( e.g ., ^ ^ etc. 

Dhv. pp. 16, 101, 113 and 111). Consider the verse:— 

sfrapqt *TT ^1# 3p*T JTT^3ft I 
'T ira^TT II 1 

The context here is that a pious man was roaming about 
daily collecting flowers in a grove that was used by a lady as a 
convenient place to meet her love. She did not like his interfer¬ 
ence and desired to send him away. Then she addressed him as 
follows :—O pious man 1 roam about here freely and with confi¬ 
dence ; for that hound has been killed to-day by the proud, fat 
lion that lives in the thick groves on the banks of the river 
Godavari. The express sense here is of the nature of an ap¬ 
proval to wander about as he pleased, but by her saying that the 
hound of which he was previously afraid has been killed by a 
still more frightening animal, the lion, she really suggests that 
he must not be seen even in the neighbourhood of the groves, lest 
he should be killed by the terrible lion. Here the suggested idea 
is i do not roam about ’ and it is the exact opposite of the ex¬ 
press sense. In *3 etc., and in etc., there is 

the suggestion through Slesa of the Alankara, Vyatireka or differ¬ 
ence and Virodha or apparent contradiction. Sometimes, Alan- 
karas are suggested without Slesa, e.g .,— 

qi3ftr i 

ITT *TT°Jflfw? ^ 3T II 2 

(Dhv. p. 113 and Gatha. III. 30.) 

i. -sit q-rfjSqr fasrsq: *r ?pr^ts?i i 

qq ‘HKmT | 

ITT HT3^f ?TFN^ qfc(«T || 


2 . 
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Let me be born in a forest place as but a short tree, full of 
leaves ; never in this mortal world as an extremely generous 
but impecunious person. Here the express idea is that he des¬ 
pises the life of a generous but poor man and praises the life of a 
tree. Through the similarity of such a person to the tree it is 
forcibly suggested that such a person is far more miserable than 
the tree. That is, Vyatireka-upamanat upameyasya adhikyam—an 
Alankara is suggested. Or again consider the verse : 

^ ^txri fqjfiqTr^icn^ l 

^ ^ || (Dhv p In ) 

Tint person is capable of describing all the excellent qualities of 
Hayagrlva, who can measure the extent of the great ocean by 
means of water-pots. Here through a hyperbole, the utter futi¬ 
lity of the attempt to describe the extraordinary virtues of 
Hayagrlva is forcibly suggested ; or in other words < Aksepa ' 

Alankara which consists in the negation of one's desire 

SlTcn^T: ] or the futility of our desire, viz ., a complete description 
of his virtues is prominently suggested. 

Anandavardhana saved the adherents of the Rasa school 
from this reproach of narrowness to which they were exposed by 
their refusal to admit some verses like* the foregoing into the 
proper sphere of poetry and he rectified this error by enunciating 
the principle of Dhvani which recognised to be poetry all rhyth¬ 
mic expression wherein might be suggested not only Rasas but 
some beautiful idea or Alankara as well. By his theory of 
Dhvani he did not propound any rival doctrine to that of Rasa, 1 
but only placed it on a firmer basis by removing its defects and 
shortcomings and by expounding its true significance through the 
wider and more well-reasoned principle of suggestion. Thereby 
Rasa is not only included within the fold of poetry whose sphere 
and scope became legitimately enlarged in order to include all 
good verses that really appeal to the refined literary sense, but is 
recognised to take the leading place among the constituents of 


1. Dhv. p. 163. 
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poetry or the sources of poetic appeal. Though Ananda express¬ 
ed that Dhvani was the life of poetry still, when he sought sup¬ 
port for his view from the first poet, Valmiki, he stated that fol¬ 
lowing the first poet, it must be said that that rhythmic expres¬ 
sion which w'as the spontaneous outlet of the mind overpowered 
by the grief caused by the loss of the inseparable association of 
the pair of kraufica birds would alone constitute the life of 
poetry.l Rasa has been shoum to be always suggested and the two 
other varieties of Dhvani-Vastu and Alankara—are also indicated 
through Rasa, for Rasa is the most important or it is the life par 
excellence of poetry, and the two others are really contributory to 
the development of Rasa ; yet they do not lose their individuality 

and they are distinct from the Vacya or Laksj'a idea; and as they_ 

Vyangya Artha and Vyangya Alankara—necessarily require the 
suggestive function of words for their realisation as well as Rasa 
they too are regarded as the soul of poetry.* But as Rasa is more 
appealing to us it stands on a pedestal of its own and its cousins 
suggested idea r.nd Alankara—stand on a lower plane. That is 
Rasa represents the principal division of Dhvani or in other words 
it represents a smaller circle within a slightly wider one. 

„.,. The relation of th e older critical methods-Alankara, Guna and 
Riti— to Rasa and Dhvani is clearly indicated by Ananda. In the 
oidinary world Alankara or ornament necessarilv presupposes 


1. Dhv. p. 26-7. 

?T crqpq; cRf Rlf^epR: I 

3TTefi: ^STWiRffRcT: |) 

Lo. e ^ffT— -SEfraFRFPrsfa iFfiFd fJcTR <r=T 

g rn srfer ^ 


2. Dhv. p. 28. 

AL. ^ ft 5RfrqrnfI^q 


I 


Lo. 



^ftdcqHlPtcqf^cRfqffiT | 
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and is different from Alankarya, the beautiful object. Gunas or 
(excellent) qualities have their significance in relation to a Gunin 
or a possessor of such excellences. What are the Alankarya and the 
Gunin ? Gunas are generally recognised to reside in the soul, 
though sometimes they are spoken of as pertaining to the body, 
e.g.f 1 Courageous arms Alankaras are believed to beautify the 
body, but it is not true; for adorn a corpse with a pearl neck¬ 
lace; without life or soul it is not at all beautiful and hence Alan¬ 
karas also beautify the soul. Therefore Alankarya and Gunin are 
only the soul and in poetry what is the soul which is beautified 
by the Alankaras and in which the Gunas reside ? It is Dhvani or 
that class of Dhvani called Rasadhvani; and Alankaras, Gunas and 
also RItis—which may stand to Rasa in the relation of body to 
sou l—find their real significance only when they are related to the 
Rasas and never independently of it. 

This may be illustrated with reference to a few verses. Con¬ 
sider the verse— 

q;qt% qsTT^r 

“The paintings on your cheek have been rubbed off by the 
pressing of the palm; the honey of your (lower) lip, sweet as nec¬ 
tar, has been (drunk) dried by the (hot) breathings; tears choking . 
your throat again and again make the bosoms tremble; anger, 

O unkind lady 1 has become your beloved, not we.” The situation 
here is that a lady who was expecting to meet her lover is dis¬ 
appointed and she is extremely sad and angry with her lover. The 
lQver appears later and tries his best to pacify her. She refuses to 
pay heed to the entreaties of her lover, whereupon he addresses her 
as abov.-. In the last quarter of the verse there are three Alanka- 
ras. (1) There is Slesa in ‘Priyah’ which means both friend and 
lover. Anger has become your companion, not we, your lover. 
(2) There is Rupaka made out thus :— ‘ fiPTT 'SITcl:’ Anger 

alone has become your mate. Anger is identified with mate. (3) 
There is Vyatireka or difference in this, “Anger has become your 
mate, not we,” i.e., anger is differentiated from the lover, the for¬ 
mer being the beloved of the lady, the latter not being so. This 
is indicated by the particle, ‘ tu ’. These Alankaras find their 
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expression in the verse most naturally, without any effort whatso¬ 
ever on the part of the poet; and they heighten the effect. of the 
* Irsyavipralambha' of the lady which is realised by us. It is only 
such Alankaras as lend themselves easily to the development of the 
Rasa that should find a place in poetry. 1 Others are mere conun¬ 
drums and word-play. 

There are also a few other principles 2 which govern the use 
of the Alankaras in poetry and one of them is this. The Alan- 
kara should be used only with the definite aim of developing 
Rasadhvani. Take, for example, the verse :— 

“ Thou touchest repeatedly her quivering eye, whose outer 
corner moves (playfully) : going close to her ear, thou art softly 
humming, as if whispering a secret (of love) ; thou art drinking 
the lip, containing all the treasures of delight, of her, waving her 
hand ; whilst we O bee! through the necessity for inquiring into 
the truth (of her origin) are disappointed of immediate fruition ; 
thou indeed art in the full enjoyment of your desire.” 3 When 
Dusyanta met Sakuntala by chance in the penance groves of the 
forest he was enraptured by her exquisite beauty, and he earnestly 
longed to enjoy her. But, being a just king, he desired to know 
if Sakuntala did not belong to the Brahmin caste in which case, 
he, a Ksatriya, could not marry her. While Dusyanta was thus 
inquiring about the parentage of Sakuntala and hesitating to 
approach her, a bee mistook Sakuntala's face for a lotus and 
hovered and hummed round her face. Dusyanta became jealous 
of this mischievous bee that forcibly enjoyed the person of Sakun¬ 
tala* and he exclaimed in the foregoing manner. In this verse 
there is th* Alankara, Svabhayokti or the realistic description of 

|| £>hv. tl. 17. 

2. ^T^FT | etc.. Dhv. II. 19 ff. 

* • • * ; • l «**«*'-*• •. 

3. The translation is taken from Monier Williams’ edition of 

the Sakuntala. * : ; ’ • i'-Tr -c r »; , 

S—11 
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the activity of something, here of the bee, and this Alahkara finds 

its proper place here only because it reveals the intensity of 

Dusyanta s love for Sakuntala. Svabhavokti really becomes an 

Alahkara only when it leads to the suggestion of a Rasa; and it 

does not consist in the mere faithful description of some reality, 

but only in the presentation of the poet's mental aspect of that 

leality which alone appeals to our imagination and gives us 
aesthetic pleasure. 

Similaily poetic excellences or Gunas such as Madhurya, 
Ojas, etc., do not reside in the manner of expression but 
have leference to the particular Rasa developed in a composi¬ 
tion. T hus where there is the realisation of the Rasa, Srngara or 
Karuna, there must be found the Guna, Madhurya ; and where 
there is the Rasa Raudra there we must look for Ojas. And it is 
not proper that we should seek for Madhurya only where there 
are sweet words and tew compounds; nor should we seek for Ojas 
only in a composition abounding in long compounds. 1 For the 
opposite of this old view can. be easily proved, if we consider a 
few illustrations. Consider the verse :— 

f * * • # 

q cITT^# || 

Here a lover attempts to appease his beloved who is angry with 
him for his want of proper devotion to her, in these terms 
* Whom does not this face of yours, resting upon the palm, the 
paintings whereof have been washed away by the drops of tears 
incessantly trickling from your eyes, afflict (with pangs of love).' 
Here there is the clear development of an aspect of Vipralambha 
called 1 Pranayakopa ' and there is the Guna, Madhurya here, 
inhering in love, even though the whole verse is full of long 
compounds. Again consider the verse :— 

qr q: qrwT^Tt% qqr qr i 

qt q^c-q^er^t =qtfq ufq qsr qsr qcfrq: 

• • * l t • . i , 

^iqr-q^c^q crcq *qqqfq ^qffiq-qq^qpq-cT^t^fq. || 


3TJ3T: ; old view. 
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Asvatthaman, enraged at the cruel and cowardly murder of 
his father when he had laid down his arms, cries out vengeance 
on all the Pandavas and proclaims thus :—* Whoever in the 
armies of the Pandavas, highly proud of his arm, wields a sword» 
whoever (there is) in the family of the Pancalas, be he a child, 
in old age or even in the mother's womb, whoever was witness to 
that (cruel) deed and whosoever opposes me on the battlefield, to 
each and every one of them, I, infuriated will be death, and I will 

* • * • • i . 

be death to him even if he be the God of Death himself.' Here 

9 

there is a full development of the Raudra Rasa, but there are no 
long compounds. Still there is the Guna, Ojas pertaining to this 
Rasa. Thus Gunas have reference to the Rasas or they help in 
the realisation of the Rasas, and are subordinate to them. 

0 

Similarly Ananda enunciates some principles for the use of 
the proper Sahghatana or manner of expression. This is of three 
kinds, viz., (1) the style in which there are few compounds, (2) 
that in which there are middling compounds, and (3} that which 
abounds in long compounds. The use of these styles should be 
in harmony with the status and function of. the poet and the 
characters and also the nature of the subject-matter treated. 1 If 
the poet should be highly imaginative, the characters noble and 
emotional, the subject-matter moving, and if the literary kind 
should be the drama, the Sahghatana to be employed in all 
these cases, is the first one, viz., the one that is free from com¬ 
pounds. Otherwise the poet may employ any Sahghatana he 
pleases. Such a procedure is absolutely essential in Karuna and 
Vipralambha, for compounds are often ambiguous and they cause 

sense of a poem and this delay is 
detrimental to the realisation of Karuna and Vipralambha. But 

in the Rasa, Raudra, however, Madhyamasamasa Sahghatana is 

even dirgha-samasas may be used, pro¬ 
vided, however, the necessary perspicuity is maintained in the lan¬ 
guage; as, e.g ., the verse: e tc. Veni. Act 1. 

This perspicuity or prasada should be present in all poems, 
developing some Rasa or other. Thus the RItis or the Sanghatanas 
also have reference primarily to the Rasas. 

Ananda indicates further the method of developing the 
various Rasas. He classifies them into allied and contrary Rasas 


1 . \ 


Phv, III, 6, 
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and lays down the principles which should guide the poet in 
combining them in order to produce the highest effect. 1 

He also accepts Santa as one of the Rasas. Its essential 
nature consists in the negation of all (worldly) desires, which is 
highly pleasant; and in support of this he cites this verse :— 

* The sensual pleasures in love and the great happiness in heaven 
do not deserve to equal a tithe [one-sixteenth part] of this bliss 
at ising fi om the renunciation of all worldly desires/ If Santa 
does not appeal to all, its existence cannot on that account be 
denied, just like the spiritual experiences of a great seer. The 
Rasa Srrigara does not appeal to the yogin. Can the existence of 
Sfngaia be denied, because of that? No. Similarly Santa must be 
recognised as a Rasa. How are we to develop it ? That is to be 
done by portraying characters like Janaka who always study the 
spiritual texts and practise their teachings. The Sthayibhava of 
this is Sama. Ananda also vigorously vindicates the claim of 
Santa to a place among the Rasas, by reference to the chief Rasa 
of the Mahabharata. 

This conception of Rasa and Dhvani and their relations 
with other methods still reign in the sphere of Sanskrit Literary 
criticism, and to Ananda redounds the credit of having systema¬ 
tised the science of Literary criticism. He certainly holds in 
this sphere a position equal to that of Panini in Sanskrit 
Grammar. 


It is shown above that the theories of Dhvani and Rasa are 
not antagonistic to each other and that the former comprehends 
the latter. Therefore we shall hereafter consider the history of 
these two theories together. 



L See DhVt pp. 170-80, 


CHAPTER VII. 

immediate: opposition to the theory 

OF DHVANI, 

This new theory of Dhvani, however reasonable it might 
be, did not meet with general approval, as is ordinarily the case 
with any novel doctrine, especially from representatives of the 
older schools. Prominent among those that immediately opposed 
this theory were Pratiharenduraja, Bhattanayaka, Dhanika and 
Dhananjaya. 

Pratiharenduraja . 

# 

Pratlhara is the commentator on Udbhata's Kavyfilahkara- 
sara, and hence he is an avowed follower of the Alankara school 
represented by Bhamaha and Udbhata. As he himself says in 
the last verse of his work and also in the third verse of the intro¬ 
duction, he is a native of Konkan and a pupil of Mukula. 1 
Mukula describes himself in the Abhidhamatrkavrtti, verse 15 2 
(p. 22) as the son of Bhatta Kallata who is probably identical with 
one Kallata, mentioned in the Raja-tararig V. 66. as having 
flourished in the reign of Avantivarman of Kashmir (855-83). 
Pratlhara is thus younger than Kallata by two generations and he 
may have flourished about 930 A.D. 

In conformity to the principles of the. Alankara school he 
reiterates and tries to maintain the view ably refuted by Ananda 
in the first chapter of the Dhvanyaloka, viz., that Dhvani could 



2. Abhidhamatpkavftti, verse 15. 
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be brought under one or other of the Alankaras. 1 (K. L. S. p. 
79 flf.) He considers instances cited by Ananda himself of the 
three kinds of Dhvani—Vastu, Alahkara and Rasa—and points out 

in them some Alankaras like Paryayokta, Slesa and Rasavad res¬ 
pectively. He further holds against Dhvanikara that in exam¬ 
ples of Rasadhvam where the primary sense is completely subor¬ 
dinated and intended only to lead to the suggested sense, the 
chief import is the primary idea itself. 2 (K. I . S. p. 83.) 

Bhattandyaka . 

Though an opponent of the Dhvani school, Bhattanayaka, 
unlike Pratiharenduraja is a staunch advocate of the Rasa school! 
His work called the Hrdayadarpana was, as the commentary on 

the Vyaktiviveka, p. I, *mT: explains, intended to 

demolish the theory of Dhvani. 3 Abhinava cites Bhattanayaka’s 
comments on Bharala s Rasasutra in the Abhinavabharati, Chap. 
VI. and the Locana p. 67-8 and also his criticisms of many 
views and texts of the Dhvanyaloka, yet there is not sufficient 
evidence to ascertain whether the Hrdayadarpana was a direct 
commentary on either the Natyasastra or the Dhvanyaloka. These 
two comments on the Rasasutra cited by Abhinava do not agree 
except in sense, but the extract in the Kavyaprakasa p. 90 is 
almost identical except for some omissions, with the text in the 
Abhinavabharati.'! Probably the latter represents a genuine 


1. K. L. S. p. 79. 

0 • • * • 

2. K. L. S. p. 83. 

ri=rrfa ! 

3. Commentary (p. l) on the Vyaktiviveka, p. 1. 

4. Abhinavabharati, Chap. VI. 

*T2»ll'H c htcdl£-q JTrftqd qicqqcf ^€p|dc^- 

q fe Hcft^rt U q g| 5Rftfa£wi, *ftcT&- 
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quotation from Bhattanayaka and this is in prose. The 

% 

Hrdayadarpana from which verses also are cited in the Locana 
p. 27 was probably an independent treatise in prose and verse 
containing Nayaka's exposition of the realisation of Rasa and his 
attacks on the theory of Dhvani. 

He admits, as Abhinava remarks (Locana, p. 15), that Rasa 
is the soul of poetry. 1 Instead of the principle of suggestion, he 
recognises two additional functions besides Abhidha to poetic 
and dramatic expression in the realisation of Rasa. They are 
Bhavana or Bhavakatva and Bhogikarana or Bhoga. Abhidha is 
common to all language. Bhavana, by presenting to Ihe audience 
or the reader the Vibhavas, etc., like Dusyanta and Sakuntala, 
only in their generic aspect stirs up in them the principal emo¬ 
tions like love : and this through the third activity, Bhoga results 
in their experience of pure and unalloyed pleasure, like that of a 

yogin in his realisation of the Infinite within. 

• # 


Abhinava criticises his view of the realisation of Rasa and 
also his attacks on the theory of Dhvani. On Locana pp. 19-20 
Nayaka’s criticisms on the verse etc. (Dhv. p. 16) are 

exposed. 2 On p. 33 he is severely handled for attacking 


*1 I^WK UJ -l I d, ; «T =Ef 
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1. Locana, p. 15. 
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2. Dhv. Locana, 19-20. 
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Dhvanikara’s use of the dual 1 Vyanktah ' in the definition of 
Dhvani. 1 On p. 63 Abhinava ridicules him for his method of con¬ 
struing the verse f^FMltii^T etc., and remarks with some animus 
that such a construction is admissible in the interpretation of the 
Sutras of Jaimini, not in poetry. 2 (See also Abh. bh. Vol. Ill, 
p. 89 where he ridicules Nayaka for blindly following Jaimini 3 .) 
Probably Nayaka was a MImarhsaka and Abhinava availed 
himself of this opportunity to laugh at his MImamsa predilections. 

Bhattanayaka certainly lived after Ananda and before 
Abhinava, but these acrimonious remarks of the latter befit only 
a contemporary and probably Nayaka lived only one or two 
decades before Abhinava (C. 1000 A.D.). If this is correct 
Bhattanayaka of the Hrdayadarpana has to be distinguished from 
one Brahmin Nayaka mentioned byKalhana in the Raja-tarang 
(V. 159) as having flourished in the reign of Sankaravarman of 
Kashmir (883-902 A.D.). 

Dhananiaya and Dhanika ♦ 

Dhananjaya is the author of a work on dramaturgy called 
the Dasarupaka. This is in the form of Karikas stating briefly 
the different principles. Dhanika wrote on it a running prose 
commentary called the Avaloka with illustrative verses culled 
from various poems. Dhananjaya describes himself in the last 
verse as the son of Visnu and a respected courtier of King 
Munja. In the colophon Dhanika also is stated to have been the 
son of Visnu and most probably he is the younger brother of 
Dhananjaya. King Munja of the Paramara Dynasty of Malva was 
a patron of poets and also a poet of no mean reputation and he 
reigned from 974-995 A.D. when he was defeated and executed 
by the Chalukya King Taila II. They both should thus have 



! 2. Dhv. Locana. 
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Chap. XXVII. 
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flourished in the last quarter of the tenth century. Besides 
quoting a verse of King Munj.i twice while commenting on 
D. R. IV. 58 and IV. 60, Dhanika cites Padmagupta’s Navasaha- 
sanka VI. 42 on D. R. II. 40. Padmagupta flourished in the 
reign of Sindhuraja (995 A. D. ff.) the successor of Munja. Most 
probably Dhanika wrote the Avaloka in the early decades of the 

11th century. 

§ 

Dhananjaya and his commentator Dhanika appear to have 
followed the traditions of Bhattanayaka in accepting the Rasas 
to be the soul of poetry and at the same time denying the exist- 
ence of Dhvani. Dhanika states succinctly 1 (see D. R. IV. 37) the 
theory of Dhvani as expounded by Anandavardhana, giving the 
same illustrations and citing his definitions and classifications. 

He brings the suggestive function under or the intention 

of the speaker. In ordinary language, judgment arises from a 
sentence as determined by the circumstances in which it is 
uttered; and it is always of the nature of some Kriya or action. 2 
Similarly in poetry, love, pathos, etc., being always present in the 
mind of the reader are developed fully through the Vibhava, 

Anubhava, etc., and they represent the judgment Langu¬ 

age is employed only to induce one to some activity; c.g., when 
the teacher utters “ Fetch the book”, the pupil should not only 
understand the sense but should move in order to bring the book. 
The reader or the spectator should not only understand the 
Vakyartha, love or pathos, but have some immediate activity ; and 
this activity is none else than the enjoyment of the supreme 
aesthetic pleasure. The relation between poetry and Rasas 3 is 



1. D. R., p. 95. (Nirnayasagar Edn.) 


Com. on Karika, IV. 37. 
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not, as the Dhvani school represents, that of the suggestor and 

the suggested but of cause and effect 

Rasas exist in some shape in the Sahrdayas and 
they are made manifest or produced by the efficient cause, 
poetry. 'J his view is probably inspired by the Sankhya doctrine 

c 

of If it is said that language lias no such capacity to 

produce, Dhanika would call to aid the Mimamsa doctrine of 
Bhavana which states that the principal concept in any verbal 
judgment should be production. He cites also Bharata N. S. 

VI. 35 *TFPTT% in support of his view. Further Dhanika 

and Dhananjaya hold against Dhvanikara that Santa could not 
be regarded as a Rasa, fit even to be developed in readable 
poetry ; for Santa is not realisable to any except the sage in his 
meditations and hence it is impossible of description in poetry. j 

(D. R. IV. 45-6.) 


1. D. R. IV. 4-b, Avaloka. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
ABHINAVAGUPTA. 


Almost contemporaneous with these two writers appears the 
staunch supporter of the theories of Dhvani and Rasa Abhinava- 
gupta, a renowned philosopher who is revered for his profound 
exposition of the Kashmirian philosophy of Saivism, and a great 
poet and critic of extraordinary acumen who is held in such high, 
esteem that no writer except his opponent and younger contem¬ 
porary, Mahimabhatta ever refers to him without the honorific 
appellation, acarya or padah. His remarkable exposition and 
brilliant advocacy of these two theories in his Locana and the Kl 
Abhinavabharati established for him an authority in poetics equal ' | 
to that of Patanjali and Kumarilabhatta in the sphere of' 1 
Vyakarana and Mimamsa. 



The period of his literary activity has been determined from 
his own datings of his philosophical works to be 990-1015 A. D. 
(see Introduction to Dhv. Kavyamala, S. K. De. Sanskrit poetics, 
and P. V. Kane. Introduction to the Sahityadarpana (1923). 

His two works, the Locana and the Abhinavabharati are res¬ 
pectively commentaries on the Dhvanyaloka and the Bharata 
Natya Sastra; but for their erudition, terseness and dignity ofi 
style and the views expounded therein they deserve to be ranked k| 
among the most original works on the subject : and later writers* ^ 
regard them to be so. Really it is the Locana,. as Abhinava 
himself remarks, that furnishes the reader with the true insight into 
the many intricate problems involved in the theories of Rasa and 
Dhvani formulated by AnandaL The Abhinavabharati 2 is a very 

. . ^ covering nearly 1000 quarto pages 

in manuscript and it deals with each topic in great detail utilising 
as much as possible the large material available on the subject of 

H --;-—--- . 

1. Dhv. p. 60. an$l end of Chapter I. 

f%5Ti ft; i 

2. See Report on the working of the Peripatetic party of the 
Government Oriental Mss, Library, Madras, 1916 to 1919, p ag e 44 
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Rasa, histrionics and music. The manuscript in the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, breaks away in the middle 
of N. S. Chapter XXXII. verse 359 (p. 400 Nirnayasagar Edn.) 
and except for a few pages Chapters VII & VIII are wholly 
missing. There are also large Lacunae in Chapters XXII and 
XXIII. Otherwise the work is completely available. But pro¬ 
bably owing to neglect and want of familiarity with the subject 
of histi ionics the chapters dealing with Abhinaya proper and 
music are very corrupt and they are not quite intelligible ; but 
those treating of literary topics, though equally corrupt, could be 
understood with some care and patience and the correct text of 
these chapters is not impossible of restoration. I have determined 
under the guidance of my Professor S. Kuppusatni Sastriar, the 
text of Chapter VI. (Abh. Bh.), probably the most important 
portion of the work dealing with the Rasas. The text of Chapters 
XVIII and XIX dealing with the dramatic technique can be pre¬ 
pared without much difficulty, and if this section of the work is 
published it will certainly throw the Dasarupaka into the shade. 
Of these two works of Abhinava, the Locana appears to have 
been written before the Abhinavabharati, for the latter clearly 
refers to the former in three different places 1 (Abh. Bh. Vol. 

II, pp. 278, 385 & 519) and there is not a single reference in the 
Locana to the other work. 


As observed before, Abhinava in his Bharatl refers to and 
criticises the views of a number of writers of independent treatises 
on histrionics and commentaries on the Natya Sastra. He 

1. Abh. bh. Vol. II. Chap. VII, p. 278. 

. % | . • • # 

Abh. bh. Vol. II, p. 385. 

Abh. bh. Vol. II, p. 519. 
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mentions one Matangamuni and Kohala. 1 He quotes profusely 

the views of Dattilacarya and Visakhilacarya on music. 2 He refers 

to the Vartikas of Sri Harsa on the Natya Sastra in many places. 

(See ante p. 12.) The opinions of Bhattayantra and KIrtidhara are 

also occasionally cited. 3 (Abh. Bh. Vol. I, end of Chap. IV, 

p. 166.) There is no clear evidence to determine whether these are 

earlier commentaries on Bharata or not. The comments of Bhatta 

• • 

Sumanas on three verses in N. S. Chap. XXXI are referred to 
with approval 4 (Abh. Bh. Vol. IV, p. 80). A few texts cited in the 
name of Rahula or Rahulaka are in the form of prose and verse: 
and the bit in his verse indicates that his was an in- 

0 u > m___—I— ■ m I I _■ J ^ M 1 _ ^^^^ 

1. Abh. bh. Vol. IV, p. 67. Chap. XXX. 

.^r: 

^rf^flrRsqH^cT^cT |fT^” 

Ibid. Vol. I, p. 92. 

Sftenth : f<jq[fcq=qJT I 

also Vol. I, p. 142, etc. 

2. Abh. bh. Vol. Ill, Chapter XXVIII, p. 100. 

^ ^^n1%c5T^T#: g qpqqfqfq i 

Ibid. Vol. Ill, p. 101. 

^RteMl^h—q^^rercew^ensq gfiRfotcr i 

3. Abh. bh. Vol. I, Chap. IV, p. 166. 

. g^qrgqjrc^ ffq I 

qrRWIRiqiafqfq I 

qiasqjRftqt qi^R; q*i =q qq i qqr f| — 

3^r: qRRiq^ifoewqf^r:, qdigti jjqfq^- 

«i4»i|'3'blEh\Qci %fq | f^q|(^M^W qi^T qRtrjMqRT ^qrp^rqq^f- 

^Rt =q sn^tsft q%fq ( ^ 

I ^ Si^i^nf:..gxRigrRcif qq qftsrqq <^r %fcq *5 

u 

4. Abh. bh. Vol. IV, p. 80. 

3 #IWR«Rqiq qiq^qsqiqqqqi q^cT Rq^qiqf sq^q: I 
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dependent work and not a commentary on the Sastra. 1 Udbhata 
is mentioned as using a text of the Sastra with different readings. 
(Abh. Bh. Vo], II, Chap. IX, p. 307; Chap. XVIII, p. 472, see 
ante p. 11.) This Udbhata is the same as the author of the 
Kavyalankarasara, for he is ridiculed by Kuntaka for holding that 
Rasa could be realised through express reference—a view incon¬ 
sistent with the principles of the school of Bharata of which lie 
is a staunch advocate. 2 (Vakrokti J. Chap. Ill, pp. 113-5.) 
Udbhata probably wrote a commentary on the Sastra and 
it is unfortunately lost to us. 3 Lollata is probably another 
commentator that came after Udbhata,. for he is repre¬ 
sented to contradict an interpretation of a text given by 
Udbhata and his followers. His views regarding the realisa¬ 
tion of Rasa are cited and criticised by Abhinava in his com- 


1. Abh. bh. Vol. I, p. 88. 

qqfar —sftqrqiRqi: q^r qrc;%$? }r%rq fq^rq i 

Ibid. Vol. I, p. 91. 

aqqircTOlfqqRT =q 

fqq% | cT =q W - 

w =q qreqqqfsq sRciqirqq §;q*ui 

• 0 

Abh. bh. Vol. I, p. 156. 

qxi qf^qfq^-qqlq^qfqqiftqqq q^qrqw-f jRqsq^ i 

Ibid. Vol. Ill, p. 38. 

qq ^qqqHrfqq^qqRqqqrefaiqft qqnqrqqpsrfi^ft: aift- 

m 

RPT qfJTI I 

^ 2. Vakrokti J., Chap. Ill, pp. 113-5. 

**?q$fqdqiswRT%Rrqqq; i 

^T5F^^rfqe^TqqTqimqqTFR:n it udbhata’s k. l. s. 

Chap. IV. 

qq ^q^Rqqrq ^Tqwq‘Rqqq#iRHT^ qqqrq qq 

%qqu q^Rqrqfqqr fqqra qq srssqi: i u , 

See also p. 11. fn. 2. Vakrokti, p. 126. 

3. »S>r Abh* Bh., Vol. J, p. 198. Vide pp. ; 30 and 11. p • p 
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inents on the Rasasutra. 1 (N. S. Chap. VI, p. 62). An im¬ 
proved interpretation of the Sutra suggested by one Sri Saiikuka 
is also similarly dealt with in the same place. His readings and 
comments on some verses are also criticised. Saiikuka appears 
from the Rajatarang, Chap. IV, pp. 703-7 to have written a poem 
called Bhuvanabhyudaya about a terrible fight that took place 
between Mamma and Utpalaka about 850-1 A.D. in the reign 
of King Ajitapida. 2 This would place Sri Sankuka about the 
middle of the 9th century and Lollata about the beginning of it. 
Abhinava further cites with great regard his paramaguru Utpala 
in the BharatP (Abh. Bh., Vol. IV, p. 84) as also in the Locana 
(Dhv. p. 30). He quotes in the Bharat! as in the Locana (pp. 25, 

i j , ) c e s hattendu raja and Bhatta- 

tauta. The former being his teacher, 4 could have been only a 
follower of the Dhvani and the Rasa school and he is certainly 
different from Pratiharenduraja. He is introduced with an 
attribute 5 meaning the noblest of the twice-born that has crossed 


1. See Hemacandra’s Kavyanusasana p. 55 foil, which is only a 
quotation from the Abhinavabharati, Chap. VI, on the Rasasutra. 

2. Rajatarang. Chap. IV, pp. 703-7. See S. K. De, Skt. Poetics, 
Vol. I, pp. '38 and 39. Dr. De does not appear to have interpreted the 
Rajatarahginl correctly. The poem was written only at the close of 
the Reign of Ajitapida (850-1). 

3. Abh. bh., Vol. IV, p. 84. 


4. Locana, p. 160. 


Abh. bh., Chap. VI. 
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Abh. bh., Vol. Ill, p. 35. 
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About those who change to Abhinava remarks 

5. Abh. bh., Chap. VI. 
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the ocean of all speech rendered pure by the singular flow of the 
singing of the poetic Muse, probably more extravagant than the 
one in the Locana; but considering the excellence of his verses 
Abhinava is probably justified in giving it to his teacher. The 
latter Bhattatauta is evidently his teacher of histrionics. 1 He 
wrote a work called the Kavya Kautuka on which Abhinava wrote 
his Vivarana. 2 A few verses from that work containing his idea 
of how the different poetic elements contribute to the realisation 
of Rasa are cited by Abhinava. 3 (Abh. Bh., Vol. II, Chap. XIX, 

p. 541.) Bhattatauta’s criticisms of Sri Sankuka's interpretation 
of the Rasasutra are quoted in the sixth chapter. From these and 
also other occasional references to the Kavya Kautuka it may be 
conjectured that it was a voluminous work in verse dealing with 
the many aspects of Rasa and histrionics in gieat detail. Bhatta- 
nayaka and his Hrdayadarpana have already been dealt with. 

Further, to illustrate the different principles Abhinava quotes 
from a number of rare gems of literature which have unfortunate¬ 
ly perished or lie hidden in some neglected shelf. The most 

_ ^ ^ ^ 

1. Locana, p. 178. 

rr qqng wffl fe wrafrt ft 1 *: stwhcr: i b rr 

fipai w: crft'K't 

See also Locana p. 29. 

2. Abh. bh., Chap. XXXI, Vol. IV, P^175. 
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3. Abh. bh., Chap. XIX, Vol. II, p. 541. ^ 
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Chap. VIlij 


important among them are Pratijuacanakya of Bhlmakavi, 
Mayapuspaka, Krtyaravana, Puspadusitaka, Tapasavatsaraja, 
Ramabhyudaya, Pratimaniruddha, Radhavipralambha, Vasava- 
dattanatyadhara of Mahakavi Subandhu, Daridracarudatta, Abhi- 
sarikabandhitaka (Vancitaka ?) and Raghavavijaya. In Abh. bh., 

Vol. I, p. 255, Chap. VI a verse beginning WcTT^pi rffe 

is cited and attributed to the great poet Bhasa.i But this verse 

is not found in any of the works published at Trivandrum in the 
name of Bhasa. 


Abhinavagupta makes in the sixth chapter of his great com¬ 
mentary, a remarkable exposition of the theory of Rasa in all its 
different aspects and satisfactorily answers all the difficult ques¬ 
tions that naturally suggest themselves in a consideration of the 
subject. One of the most important features in literature is its 
emotional element. When we speak of Rasa or aesthetic plea¬ 
sure we vaguely understand what it is, and we also realise as we 
read a poem or witness a play, this Rasa. Now a question natu- 
lally arises whose Rasa is it that we are realising ? Is it the 
emotion of the master poet ? or is it that of the great characters 
or even of the talented actors or only of our own ? Some western 
critics confine themselves only to the emotions of the reader or 
the spectator when they have to speak of emotions. But Sanskrit 
writers recognise not only the emotion of the spectator and the 

leader but also the emotion of the master-mind of the poet the 

characters and the actors and they proceed to equate the emo¬ 
tion of all these. 


further what are the different emotions that are the sources 

of literary appeal 0 r effect? Can they be definitely ascertained 

and classified ? Modern critics fight shy of definitely doing so, but 
Sanskrit writers have scientifically classified such emotions. 

oS « 1 M 6 IV T St ™ ° f PahlfUl em ° tions and question 
of the held of tragedy. The most pathetic scenes are represented 

to us in poetry and drama, and as we read or witness them we 

1 . 



Abh. bh., Vol. I, p. 255, Chap. VI. 
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even shed tears. But only an hour hence we love to return to 
those scenes and shed tears again. Why is this so ? While man is 
willing to return to pleasure alone and never to pain, how could 
this be explained? They fail to attack this question, but 
Sanskrit Alankarikas have successfully met this difficulty in a 
philosophical manner by formulating the theory of Rasa from a 
philosophic basis. 

The earliest exposition of this theory is, as has been stated 
already, to be found in the sixth chapter of Bharata’s Natya- 
sastra. [See ante Chap. 111.] The method of the realisation of Rasa 
is stated there in the form of the Sutra, “ (fw4t*TT- 

55 that has been already explained. Though this . re¬ 
presents the first beginnings at the systematization of the theory, 
it contains the germ of all later developments, for all later theories 
have grown out of the different interpretations of this old sutra. 
Moreover though Bharata's theory may not answer all the diffi¬ 
culties raised at the outset, it must be admitted that Bharata, it 
was, who boldly classified the different Rasas, their permanent 
emotional moods, their causes, effects and accessories, etc., which 
are substantially the same even after the lapse of many centuries. 
We shall trace briefly the growth of this theory at the hands of 
Bhatta Lollata, Sri Sankuka, Bhattanayaka and Abhinavagupta 
and try to indicate how every subsequent view improved upon the 
previous one and also how the view as expounded by Abhinava¬ 
gupta is the most satisfactory, and also one which has stood the 
severe test of time. 

After Bharata, the earliest to put forward a theory of Rasa 
based on his Sutra was Bhatta Lollata, who as stated already 
lived about the beginning of the ninth century. His view is 
briefly this. (It is better in this connection to keep in view 
dramas.) Rasa is Sthayibhava intensified by a poetic description 
or histrionic representation through Vibhavas, Anubhavas, etc. Or 
in other words, the trained actors by their histrionic skill aided 
by poetry, music, dress, etc., truly exhibit on the stage, say, the 
love which Dusyanta and Sakuntala had towards each other, 
identifying themselves for the moment with those characters; that 
is, when the love—Sthayibhava—of the actors and the characters is 
thus intensely developed through Vibhavas, Anubhavas, etc., it is 
Rasa. This Rasa then primarily resides in the characters and 
also in the actors on account of their imagining themselves for the 
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moment to be those very same characters. 1 This view is the same 
as that held by Dandin also who should have meant something 

like the above, when he said “tfcT: ^TTcTT 

Love, Sthayibhava, when intensified through manifold factors, 

such as Vibhavas, Anubhavas, etc., becomes the Rasa, Srngara. 

According to this view it is the actors that exhibit the Rasa 
and so it is they that realise it. It leaves out of all consideration 
the poet and the audience. It ignores the question ‘ how does 
the audience realise the Rasa ?’ If it does not realise the Rasa, 
when the intense love of Dusyanta and Sakuntala is represented 
by the actors on the stage, some members of it may envy the 
lovers, others may shun to witness the love-making of others and 
may leave the performance, and many other things may happen 
according to the taste and culture of the audience. 

Sri Sankuka criticises Lollata for holding that Sthayibhava 
when intensified becomes Rasa. For the existence of the Sthayi¬ 
bhava cannot be known at all without the * intensifying factors, * 
viz., Vibhavas, etc.; or in the language of Sri Sankuka without the 
middle term, viz., Vibhavas, etc., there cannot be any inference or 
knowledge of the Sthayibhava. If we notice the trend of the 
definitions of Bharata, we find that he does not seem to distin¬ 
guish at all between Sthayibhava and Rasa ; and when the 
Sthayibhava is thus inferred it is called <Rasa’. That is why he 
does not mention the word ‘ Sthayibhava ’ in the Sutra. Other¬ 
wise Bharata should have mentioned the Sthayibhavas first and 
then indicated how the Rasas are realised from them when they 
are intensified. Further ‘ if Sthayibhava intensified is Rasa ’, 
then, as intensity admits of many degrees, similarly there ought to 
be different grades in the Rasa realised. Or if it is urged that 
only when the utmost intensity is reached that Rasa is realised 

thC dlvision of H& sya into six varieties, Smita, Avahasita’ 
Vihasita, etc., made by Bharata would be wrong. Again in 

Srngara there are ten avasthas or states of emotional moods, and 

if each of them should have different grades according to their 

intensity, there would then be innumerable varieties under that 

Rasa and Bhava alone. Moreover it is not always that the 

Sthayibhava is intensified. We find on the other hand that an 
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intense feeling, like grief, slowly languishes by lapse of time and 
other conditions. 


Sri Sankuka sought to remedy the defects in this theory by 
putting forward an improved view of his own, and it may be 
stated briefly thus :—Skilled actors imitate truly the heroes and 
their experiences. In the ordinary world the emotion of the 
heroes is revealed by (1) the causes or mainsprings which excite 
their emotion, viz., the heroes themselves and their environment; 
(2) the visible effects of their feeling, and (3) some temporary and 
accessory feelings. When these are represented on the stage 
by the superior imitative faculty of the actors, they come to 
be called by the names, Vibhava, Anubhava and Vyabhi- 
caribhava, respectively. When the spectators witness a suc¬ 
cessful imitation of the characters and their experiences 
which—the imitation by the actors—though artificial and unreal, 
is not realised to be so and which reveals their leeling, they 
forget for the moment the difference between the actors and the 
characters, and inferentially experience the emotion of the char¬ 
acters—Rama, Dusyanta and the like—themselves; e.g ., if Rama s 
Vipralambha is represented, the inference of the spectators may 

take the form 3RT —‘ This Rama is greatly afflict¬ 

ed at heart/ This experience of emotion by the audience is very 
similar to, and is but a reflex (anukara) of, the real emotional 
m ood—Sthayibhava—of the characters ; and because it is a re¬ 
flex, it is called by a different name, viz., Rasa. This experience of 
the Rasa by the audience is a peculiar one, entirely different from 
either the ordinary perception or inference. It does not take any 
of the forms—' This actor alone is happy/ 4 This actor alone is 
Rama', 'This is not happy', 'This may be Rama or may not be so' 
or 'This is similar to Rama'. It is neither valid perception, nor 
error, nor doubt, nor inference. It is something like the experi¬ 
ence which one has when observing a horse in a picture, and it 
takes the form ' This actor is that Rama who was happy'. If it 
is urged that such an experience is philosophically unsound as it 
does not fall within the recognised categories of valid knowledge, 
Sankuka would reply that when there is such an experience it 
ought to be accepted as sound, and no amount of theorising can 
disprove facts of experience. 1 Theories have to conform to facts 
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and not facts to theories. So this is a peculiar variety of infer¬ 
ence and the inferential experience is the realisation of Rasa. 

This theory is an improvement upon Lollata's, in that it 
brings into relation the spectators in the realisation of the Rasa, 
or because it holds that the spectators realise the Rasa. But here 
too there are serious defects. It is said that Rasa is a reflex and 
an inference. From the standpoint of the audience this is not 
true. What is there in the actors which may be regarded as an 
imitation? Can the actor’s demeanour, dress and actions be 
regarded as the imitation of the hero’s emotion like love? These 
being unlike Rati cannot be treated as such. Moreover we can 
speak of a thing to be an imitation only when the original is 
known. Has anybody a direct knowledge of the love of the hero, 
say, Rama? So the actor does not imitate the hero. Again, if 
the mental condition of the actor, for the time being roused by 
ordinary causes in the world, is regarded as Rasa when realised, 
then it is realised as a mental condition, like love ; and where is 
there the reflex of that love? It may be urged that the Vibhavas, 
etc., are real in the characters and artificial or unreal in the actors, 
and that in the same way as the real Vibhavas lead to the infer¬ 
ence of the real emotion in them, similarly, their imitations in the 
actors lead the audience to the inference of an imitation or reflex 
of that real emotion as existing, for the time being, in the actors. 
This reasoning is quite unsound, for never do we have the infer¬ 
ence of the imitation of ' Sadhya ' or the major term from a 
semblance of Hetu; c.g., from a knowledge of mist which is 
similar to smoke there does not arise the inference of the bright 
red china roses which are similar to fire. Again it may be said 
that the actor, not being angry at all, feigns that he is angry. Is 
this not imitation? No ; it may be that he is similar to the angry 
man and we cannot say that he is imitating the angry Bhlmasena. 
Thus to the audience, Rasa is not an imitation of the Sthayibhava. 
Further, to say that the experience of Rasa takes the peculiar 
form which is neither valid nor erroneous—this actor is that 
Rama who was happy—is not correct. For, if this knowledge is 
not Stultified later, it is true ; if it is stultified, it is false. How 
can it be different from both these. Really this same experience 
is had in othei actors also and hence the conception of Rama is 
only in his universal aspect of a great hero. 

The actor too does not feel that he is imitating Rama or his 
feelings. For be has not experienced the original, Rama or his 
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feelings. Then whom does he imitate? It may be some noble 
person. How is he? and what is he ? Without a definite idea of 
him how is it possible to imitate his feelings? If it is said by the 
actor that he is imitating a person who should have wept, smiled 
or laughed in the manner he does, then his personality also inter¬ 
venes and where is the relation of the original and imitator 
(Anukaryanukartrbhavah). What happens really is that the actor 
by his training and imagination and by his imaginative identifica¬ 
tion with the character, represents the Vibhavas, Anubhavas, etc., 
in their generic aspect; and he is innocent of imitation. 

Another weak point is that the realisation of Rasa is regarded 
as an inference. How can any inference* be delightful? It is 
well known that the audience when witnessing a performance 
realises some bliss, similar to the one which Dusyanta had in the 
company of Sakuntala. It is possible only in perceptual experi¬ 
ence and not through inference, when the audience is identified, 
for the time being, with the heroes represented on the stage. It 
is common experience that the realisation of thrill or joy is 
immediate, and this immediateness is associated with direct 
apprehension. Inference is not direct apprehension and in¬ 
ferential knowledge is not immediate. How then is it possible 
to have the realisation of poetic thrill through inference? Further 
inferential knowledge lacks that sense of fulness which is present 
in the experience of joy. So it is unsound to say that the realisa¬ 
tion of Rasa is a process of inference. 

The next writer to put forward a better view was Bhatta- 
nayaka whose date, position, etc., have already been discussed. 
He says :—Rasa is neither known through the means of know¬ 
ledge, nor produced nor manifested. For if it is known as it xeally 
is and as present in the Sahfadya, then in Karuna one must experi¬ 
ence pain and not pleasure. Further when w r e realise Rasa as 
existing in ourselves, Sita and others cannot be the mainsprings of 
our emotion, for we are conscious of the wide difference between 
us and the characters. Nor do we then think of our relations with 
our beloved. Further, the activities of the Gods and feats like 
the crossing of the ocean appear to be strange and quite unlike 
our own experiences. We cannot say that we remember such a 
great Rama, because we have had no such previous experience.. 
Moreover, when Rasa is known through Sabda, verbal testimony 
or inference, there cannot be any sense of joy, just in the same 
manner as when we witness the love-making of two lovers ; and 
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there may be positive aversion. Similar are the defects if we say 
that it is produced or manifested. So what really constitutes the 
realisation of Rasa is this :—Poetic langauage has three aspects 
or functions, viz., (1) Abhidha or significative aspect; (2) Bhavana 
or Bhavakatva, unificatory or universalising aspect; and (3) 
Bhojakatva or Bhoga, the ' realisationistic aspect.’ All linguistic 
expression has the first one. It is in the second that the language 
is differentiated from ordinary expression and passes on to poetic 
expression. This aspect, called Bhavakatva, is achieved in ordi¬ 
nary poetry by the Gunas, Alankaras, etc. Dramatic representation 
also possesses the second and third aspects and here Bhfivakatva 
is achieved through the four varieties of Abninaya. One great 
difficulty in the way of the realisation of Rasa is the individual¬ 
istic element of the spectators or Sahrdayas on the one side and 
the actors and the characters on the other. Another is the reali¬ 


sation of painful emotions which necessarily must be painful. 
When the second function, Bhavakatva operates, these two are 
surmounted. It consists in this. When there is a vivid repre¬ 
sentation, aided by poetry, music, etc., of the characters and the 
incidents, the trained spectator or Sahrdaya, through his complete 
imaginative sympathy, identifies himself with them and loses his 
individuality and also any personal predilections that he may 
have; e.g., if the love of Dusyanta and $akuntala should be pre¬ 
sented on the stage it is not realised as the love of those particular 
characters, but through the unification of the characters, actors 
and the Sahrdaya, the individual love of the characters, the actors 
and the Sahrdaya is completely submerged; and love in its uni¬ 
versal aspect alone is presented. This unificatory function is 
called ‘Sadharanlkarana’. When this emotion is thus universa- 
lised, the third function, viz., Bhojakatva or Bhoga operates. This 
enables the Sahrdaya to call forth the corresponding instinct im¬ 
planted in him and to develop it to that climax, when it is realised 
m the form of self-luminous bliss. For this conception of Bhoga 
Bhattanayaka appears to have taken the cue from the Sankhva 
philosophers. They say that Gunas are of three kinds, Satlva, 
ajas and Tamas ; and the exuberance of one Guna over the 
other two produces respectively, happiness, grief and stupor 

Gu„ a over the other two, Kajas and Tamas, and hence it J” 
invariably be pleasant. musl 

This view solves in a manner the two difficulties raised 7 , 
gets over the barrier of the individualistic element by the concep! 
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tion of Bhavakatva. Then regarding Karunarasa, even the reali¬ 
sation of the instinct of Pathos in the Sahrdaya can be brought 
about only through the exuberance of the Sattva guna and hence 
it is, that even its realisation is only a pleasant experience. The 
defect pointed out in this theory is that it attributes to poetic 
expression two additional functions, Bhavakatva and Bhoga, 
which are quite novel and which are not accepted by any system 
of philosophy. If these two are the peculiar activity of poetic 
expression, then they may very well be called suggestion. 
Abhinavagupta quarrels with Bhattanayaka only in this respect ; 
otherwise he does not differ very much from Bhattanayaka. 

The next and the last theory that satisfactorily and conclu¬ 
sively solved all the difficulties raised at the outset and which 
reigned supreme in the sphere of Sanskrit poetics was formulated 
by Abhinavagupta. This may be set forth thus :—Soul is im¬ 
mortal, and all souls, particularly of the Sahrdaya or responsive 
critic, have in them implanted certain Vasanas or instincts and 
these are called in the language of criticism ‘Sthayibhavas.’ When 
there is a vivid representation of the Vibhavas, Anubhavas and 
Vyabhicaribhavas this instinct in us is called forth and developed 
to that climax when it is realised by us, invariably accompanied 
by a thrill or joy. To take a concrete example. In the first Act 
of the Sakuntala a deer is represented as being pursued by 
Dusyanta on a chariot and the deer is running swiftly for its life. 
When this scene is acted before us, it calls out in us the instinct 
corresponding to fear, viz., Bhaya and this is developed, when we 
forget, through our complete imaginative sympathy, whose fear it 
is that we are realising, ‘ Is it our own ' or ‘is it of the deer 
before me ’ or ‘ is it the fear of the enemy or a friend or a third 
person ’, and know only, fear in its generic or universal aspect, 
free from all barriers like the individualistic elements, etc., and 
realise this climax of emotion which is always pleasurable. 

Incidently Abhinava seeks support for his view from an exqui¬ 
site verse of Kalidasa : 

^ifur effeq qgtfsj 


‘ When a person, though happy, becomes uneasy of mind on 
seeing beautiful objects and hearing sweet music, then indeed he 
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intuitively realises (WTct) though vaguely, associations of former 
births deeply implanted in him.’ The situation here is that 
Dusyanta is introduced as being under the spell of Durvasa’s curse 
and as having completely forgotten his love towards Sakuntala; 
just then he hears sweet music and probably also sees some paint¬ 
ings in the hall and he feels uneasy of mind and vaguely realises 
his love for Sakuntala, but is not at all conscious of it. Here the 
teim Bhavasthirani really stands for Sthayibhavas or certain 
permanent instincts, implanted in all human beings ; and by 
seeing beautiful, charming objects and hearing sweet music, this 
instinct is called forth and intuitively realised. Here the term 
smaiati does not evidently stand for conscious remembrance, 
but only for intuitive realisation. Abhinavagupta has not dis¬ 
played any interpretative ingenuity in seeking support for his own 
view from this theory of Rasa of Kalidasa. 

Thus according to Abhinava, by whatever name—Upacaya, 
Anukara or Sm r ti—we may call this realisation. Rasa is only the 
emotional mood revealed in a blissful knowledge, free from all 
barriers that are antagonistic to its realisation.! These barriers 
are surmounted by the Vibhavas, etc. In ordinary world also, 
knowledge free from all limitations is called by different names, 
Camatkara, Rasana, Bhoga, Laya, Visranti and so on.* What are 
these barriers to the realisation of Rasa? They are sevenfold, viz.- 

(i) srrfTTviPTfrqfrr ( 2 ) 

( 3 ) (4) ( 5) 

^ WT5f: (6) arawi and (7) | 


rhe first is the lack of adequate realisation of the probability or 
jf? C reasonableness of things. If one is not convinced of the 
likelihood of the things presented, how can they engage one’s all 
absorb attention ? When extraordinary incidents ,'\L the cairn 
resignation of a kingdom in order to fulfil the father’s pledge, the 
crossing of the ocean, the war with a demon who was a terror 
even to the gods, have to be portrayed, it is done so only with 
leference to great heroes like Rama who, by our training and 
ssociation, is at once believed without the shadow of a doubt in 

----- - * t J ' 

1. ^tcT^5T5Rftf^5IT^t tfiq miff*? 

2 . 
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possess those superior powers necessary for their achievement. 
This is why, in dramatic kinds which have a high moral purpose, 
the plot and the characters are invariably drawn from the Epics 
and well-known tradition. Otherwise, as Cardinal Newman would 
put it, the poet, instead of drawing vigour and inspiration for his 
theme from the nobility of the characters, will be forced to infuse 
spirit into the shadowy creations of his imagination. He is thereby 
at a great disadvantage, for his work may not be quite appealing; 
and hence it is that ‘ the fable ’ of the Greek tragedies is drawn 
from the Epics and well-known tradition. This is not the case 
in the lower order of plays like the Prahasana. Such a procedure 
is certain to remove from the mind of the audience any lack of 
adequate realisation of the probability of things. 


The second obstacle is the presence of certain individualistic 
or distinctive features of time and place which enable the Sahrdaya 
to sever himself from the objects described. If he should realise 
happiness or sorrow as existing in himself, there may arise 
in him a desire and an effort either to preserve it or to abandon 
it, to obtain something similar to it or to avoid it, to publish it 
or to conceal it as the case may be ; and this would retard the 
realisation of Rasa. Further, if he should realise them as being 
present in another, then also there would be certain reactions on 
his mind. He may be happy, sorrowful, indifferent and so on. 
To prevent this obstacle various histrionic devices called ‘ natya- 
dharmi ’ such as the Purvaranga, the prologue, the different dress 
of the actors, the stage, the peculiar speech, etc., are employed. 
Then he does not realise whether the happiness or sorrow is 
experienced in this person, in thisplace or at this moment, because 


its true nature is concealed. 

The third is the undue assertion of self-regarding emotions. 
How can anyone who is overpowered by his own happiness or 
sorrow concentrate his attention on something else ? To avoid 
this are employed excellent music, vocal and instrumental, with 
suitable accompaniments like m r danga, well-decorated halls, 
accomplished courtezans, etc., by which even the anaesthetic mind 

ic forced to vibrate in response. 


The fourth and fifth are the absence of adequate 
means of immediate realisation and the lack of clearness o. 
perspicuity. How under such conditions could one be 
convinced of the correctness of one's knowledge ? Even 
though there may be clear and unmistakable verbal testimony 
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and inference, we do not completely rest content with the know¬ 
ledge derived therefrom ; for therein is lacking that perceptual 
cognition which alone makes for clear, direct and definite know¬ 
ledge. That is why it is said that *all valid knowledge depends 
upon perception. It is well known that a thing that is perceived 
cannot be proved to be otherwise by any number of inferences 
and verbal testimony or scriptural texts. In cases like the 
‘Alatacakra’ or the imaginary circle of fire created when a burning 
stick is swiftly revolved, our knowledge is disproved only by a 
more powerful perception. Therefore to remove these two, 
we use in dramatic representation something that is different 
from inference and verbal testimony and that is almost equal to 
perception itself, viz., Ahhinaya, NatyadharmI, Vritti and Pravrtti, 

the last two being dealt with in the twentieth and twelfth chapters 
of the Natyasastra. 

The sixth is the absence of some element as the dominant 
factor. Our mind does not rest satisfied with the knowledge of 
things subordinate, for it runs towards the predominant thing. We 
never rest content with the knowledge of adjectives and we in¬ 
variably seek for the substantives which the adjectives qualify. 
Similarly the Vibhavas, Anubhavas and the Vyabhicaribhavas 
which go to develop something else, are invariably subordinate, 
and these are not realised with a sense of satisfaction but only the 
Sthayibhavas which are dominant and to develop which the 
Vibhavas, etc., strive. Why should the Sthayibhavas alone be 
regarded as the dominant emotional moods and the Vyabhicari¬ 
bhavas be regarded as subordinate ones? It is because certain 
emotional moods or impulses alone are directly associated with 
the Purusai thas or aims or ends of life ; and these are dominant. 
Rati is associated with Kama and also Dharma and Artha, Krodha 
with Artha, Utsaha or fortitude and energy with Kama and all 
varieties of Dharma, etc., and quietism (Sama) born of the know¬ 
ledge of sacred lore with liberation, the highest goal of existence. 
Thus these emotional moods are the more important. While 
Hasa, Soka, Adbhuta, etc., being obtainable among the ordinary 
folk in the world are less important and even these being acces 
sory to the former help in the realisation of the ends of life These 
alone form the Sthayibhavas. These mental conditions are pre 
sent in all human beings, at least in a dormant state, in the form 
Of latent impressions which are called forth as occasion arises 
Only the degree of their intensity varies with different persons 
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in the world. The emotional moods called Vyabhicaribhavas, 
such as, langour (glani) doubt (Sanka), etc., are not of an enduring 
character and are not present in all or at all times. They are 
brought about by certain causes and when these are removed they 
disappear. As a practical test we may consider these two state¬ 
ments. 1 '‘This person is languid “Rama possesses great 
energy and power”. As soon as we hear the first we naturally 
ask the question " why is he languid ”. This shows that langour 
is not permanent and it is brought about by some temporary 
causes. In the latter case nobody is tempted to put the question 
“ Why does Rama possess energy and power ?” This is because 
Utsaha is something permanent and is not temporarily brough < 
into existence. This is the basis of the classification of the emo¬ 
tional moods into Sthayibhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas. The 
latter are like jewels set in a chain, which are not necessary for 
the existence of the chain itself, but which greatly enhance the 
beauty of the chain and which can find a place only so long as 
the chain lasts. Thus the Sthayibhava is the dominant factoi 
and the Vyabhicaribhavas are only accessories, and when the 
former is properly developed the dominant factoi is nevei lost 
sight of and there does not arise the obstacle of Api adhanata 
or the lack of something as the dominant factor. 

The last is doubt in general. The Vibhavas, Anubhavas and 
the Vyabhicaribhavas are not severally related to any specific 
Sthayibhava ; for, e.g., tears (Anubhava) may arise cut of joy, 
sorrow or even some disease in the eye; tiger, etc. (Vibhava) 
may rouse anger or fear ; Bhrama (perplexity) and Cinta (con¬ 
templation), etc.,— Vyabhicfiribhava—may be the accessories of 
Utsaha and Bhaya. Thus where the death of a close relation is 
the Vibhava, bewailing and shedding tears the Anubhava, and 
contemplation, weakness, etc., the Vyabhicaribhavas, there may 
arise a doubt regarding the particular Sthayibhava that is develop¬ 
ed To remove this doubt the word ‘Sarhyoga’ is used in the 
Rasasutra. That is, when there is a specific combination of such 
Vibhava, Anubhava, etc., we know that the Sthayibhava developed 
is certainly Soka and the Rasa, Karuna. 

Thus these seven barriers are overcome in the manner in¬ 
dicated above. Then the Sahrdaya, by his training, is already 
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able to understand the mental condition of others from the ordin¬ 
ary causes, the effects and the accessories in the world; and now 
through similar causes, etc., which, not being quite as real as they 
are in the ordinary world, come to be called by the names, Vibha- 
vas, Anubhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas, his mind becomes 
attuned to the situations represented, or in other words, through 
his complete imaginative sympathy he identifies himself with the 
situations, and he realises his own emotion that has been stirred 
and developed to a climax, free from all limitations and invaria¬ 
bly accompanied by a thrill. This realisation is of the nature of 
pure joy, is not of the nature of a tangible object, is transcendental, 
is lasting only during the time of realisation and never beyond it 
and is different from the Sthayibhava ; and th : s is called Rasa. 

This realisation is said to be Alaukika, transcendental; 
i.e., it is quite unlike the ordinary experiences of the 
world or it transcends the limits of worldly experience. Why 
is it called so ? Firstly because it is not produced by the 
ordinary causes. Why ? Cannot the Vibhavas, Anubhavas, etc., 
be regarded as the causes of the realisation of Rasa ? What kind 
of causes are these ? Are they Karakahetus, i.e., causes which 
produce the Rasa or are they Jnapakahetus, i.e., causes 
which reveal things ? They are neither of these. The former 
class of Hetus may be destroyed after the production of the effect, 
but the effect may continue to exist even after its destruction, as, 
e.g., even after the destruction of the stick, the pot which it pro¬ 
duced may continue to exist. But as soon as the Vibhavas, etc., 
are withdrawn, the Rasapratiti also stops or the realisation of 
Rasa does not at all continue after the destruction of the Vibhavas. 
Rasa is not karya. The Vibhavas are neither Jnapakahetus, for 
in all such cases the causes reveal objects that previously exist, 
e.g., a lamp when it reveals a pot that is in the dark, is said to be 
its Jnapakahetu. Here the pot exists even before the lamp is 
brought to that place. But it cannot be admitted that Rasa exists 
even before the Vibhavas. It is not Jnapya either. So the 
Vibhavas only suggest the Rasa that is enjoyed by us. Where do 
you find the like of such things that are neither Karya nor Jnapya? 
Nowheie are they seen, and that is why we say that Rasapratiti is 
Alaukika or that it transcends the limits of worldly experience 
Secondly, by an examination of its psychological character also 
it can be established that it is transcendental. It is said that 
Rasapratiti is some blissful knowledge. If it should be knowledge 
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it must be either Nirvikalpaka or Savikalpaka. The former is 
that cognition where there is no definiteness and which is devoid 
of any relations. But Rasapratiti is not absolutely unrelated, 
because it is only by the knowledge of the Vibhavas, etc., that we 
have Rasapratiti, i.e., the knowledge of Rasa involves the know¬ 
ledge of the Vibhavas, etc., in a generalised form; and so it is not 
Nirvikalpaka. Savikalpakajnana is definite and is related to 
name, Jati, etc. But Rasapratiti is utterly ineffable, and at the 
moment of realisation it is all but a composite and blissful 
experience transcending direct expression. So this is different 
from those two varieties of knowledge and hence is trans¬ 
cendental. Further there are various kinds of cognition and 
can this Rasapratiti be brought under some yogic realisation? 
There are two types of this, viz,, that of the Yunjana and the 
Yukta. The former is one who resorts to various yogic 
practices to attain union with the Supreme Spirit. The process 
of our experience of Rasa is something pleasant, quite unlike that 
of the Hathayoga, etc., of the Yunjana. Neither is this like the 
experience of a Yukta, viz., a saint that has become one with the 
Supreme Spirit. For he realises the absolute Brahman, while 
the Sahrdaya realises some peculiar bliss involving differences. 
Further in the highest yogic realisation it is neither life nor death. 
It is incompatible with both ; but the realisation of Rasa is com¬ 
patible with life and could be had only then. It cannot be brought 
under the realisation of the Absolute. So it is that we say that the 
Rasapratiti is unique and transcendental. 


This theory of Abhinavagupta differs from that of Bhatta- 
nayaka in this respect that the Sadharanlkarana or Bhavakatva of 
the latter is brought under Vyanjana and Bhoga under 

Rasapratiti. 


Do these theories of Rasa solve the difficulties raised at the 
outset, viz., (I) individualistic or self-regarding impulses; (2) the 
problem of the realisation of Karuna ? The first two are useless 
and it is in the third and the last that the difficulties are overcome. 


The first difficulty is overcome by the Sadharanlkarana of Bhatta- 
nayaka and the removal of the seven barriers, which Abhinava has 
clearly expounded. Abhinava solves the other difficulty by 
taking his stand on the fundamental tenets of the Sankhya 
philosophy. He says in his commentary on the Rasasutf3 
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<T5T # ^STq-RT:, ^Biq^quil^q^q 

c qig. | cr«rf fi-^srJT^B^^tsrqr ^i% aife ^q^q ^qfqsnfcn 
apcTwg^^iRT^R'i^qra^ (§<srcq) ^^rr^qlra' ^ ^ 

^q q;rfq%: 5:^ ^nq^qqq sn^ifirij ^#n:t%qf q^rg;: fcqrq'^qqi 

1 f#j g ^q^qqqqqq^nq; Irqnqrq aR^q^Ti^^isRcT qi**qq (?) 

BT ft ^Btl’^friRqFT <^q | (P< 283, Abh. Bh., Vol. I, G. O. S.) 

All Rasas are pleasurable ; but Abhinava fully realises the 
difference between the various emotional moods that become 
Rasas and he is aware that the emotional mood pertaining to 
Karuna is Soka or grief; and how could this lead to the realisation 
of joy ? He says that even at the time of Karunapratlti, the mind 
is completely absorbed in the scenes represented and this absorp¬ 
tion is invariably associated with a certain equipoise of the mind; 
and it is this equilibrium of the mind, free from any disturbance, 
that is called Sukha or Bliss ; and Duhkha or pain is only the 
oscillation of the mind due to the disturbance of this equipoise. 
This is in consonance with the view of the Sankhya philosophers 
who hold that the essence of pain consists in the restless condi¬ 
tion of the mind ; and when this restlessness is removed, the 
mind is in a state of complete rest ; and that is joy. Pleasure 
has two aspects, a positive and a negative. In the realisation of 
love it has the positive as well as the negative aspect ; i.c., by 
natui e it is pleasurable, and when there is complete absorption 
of the mind there is also the negative aspect. In Karuna, there 
is no positive aspect of pleasure, for by nature, it is painful. But 
the mental absorption here is very deep and complete ; and plea¬ 
sure in its negative aspect is realised in an intense form. Here 
there is the possibility of a slight touch of bitterness, but that 
does not at all show itself out and it is submerged in the intense 
realisation of pleasure. rhus on a philosophic basis we have 
shown how tragic scenes are quite pleasurable, while human 
nature is averse to experiencing pain. 

II. Sdntarasa. 


Bharata and following him all writers on poetics have 
classified the emotional moods into dominant and transitory 
and they have also shown how the dominant emotional 
moods are permanent and enduring and that they alone are 
developed into Rasas. The basis of this classification into transitory 
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and dominant is, as has been indicated before, their relation to the 
ends of life. Such of them as are directly associated with some 
urusai tha, are dominant and these have their permanent impres¬ 
sions or vasanas in all human beings; they are called forth under 
certain conditions and realised in an ecstacy. These Sthayi- 
bhavas that are developed as Rasas have been accepted generally 
to be eight, vi &., Rati, Hasa, Soka, Krodha, Utsaha, Bhaya, 
Jugupsa and Vismaya ; and the corresponding Rasas are called, 
Srngara, Hasya, Karuna, Raudra Vira, Bhayilnaka, Bibhatsa and 
Adbhuta. Abhinava deals elaborately with the development of 
each one of these in the sixth chapter of the Abhinavabharati. 
All these are related in some manner or other to the first three 
ends of life, viz., Dharma, Artha and Kama. Similarly can Sama, 
quietude or the calm mental condition of the sage which is direct¬ 
ly related to the highest end of life, viz., salvation, be developed 
into a pleasurable Rasa, called Santa ? 

Those who accept Santa to be an additional, ninth Rasa say 
that Sama is the Sthayibhava of Santa. Its Vibhavas are austeri¬ 
ties, study f etc. Anubhavas are the absence of Kama, Krodha and 
other passions. Vyabhicaribhavas are Dhrti, Mati, etc. This 
view is disputed by many others and they say that it is contrary to 
the teachings of Bharata. Bharata has enumerated the Bhavas to 
be forty-nine and Sama is not one of them. If this should be 
accepted to be a Bhava the number would exceed the limit fixed 
by him. Further, in the same way as the spring season, flowers, 
etc., excite love, austerties and study do not bring about 
Santarasa but only Tattvaj hana or the knowledge of eternal 
truths, and so austerities, etc , cannot be the Vibhavas of Santa, 
Absence of Kama, etc., also cannot be Anubhavas, for how could 
the absence of Kama or Krodha, in other words, the negation of 
an action be represented, on the stage? Dhrti (fortitude), etc., 
which are related to sensual enjoyment cannot be the Vyabhicari¬ 
bhavas of Santa. So there does not exist a Rasa, called Santa. 

To this Abhinava, following apparently Anandavardhana 
replies 2 It is well known that in the same manner as the three 
Purusarthas, Dharma, etc., are expounded in the Sastras, Itihasas, 
etc., the fourth, viz., Moksa or liberation and the means to attain 
it are fully dealt with in those works. And if the emotional moods 
pertaining to Kama, etc., called Rati, etc., could be developed 
by the activity of he poet and the actors to be Rasas like Srngara, 
etc., that appeal to those who have a responsive heart to those 
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emotional moods, why should not the emotional mood pertain¬ 
ing to the highest Purusartha, Moksa, be developed to be Rasa that 1 
appeals to those whose minds respond to this feeling? And the' 

emotional mood, whatever it may be, pertaining to this is the 
Sthayibhava of Santa. 


What is this emotional mood ? Some hold that it is Nirveda, 
renunciation or aversion for all worldly enjoyments born of the 
knowledge of eternal truths.• This should have been the inten¬ 
tion of Bharata also, who places ‘ Nirveda ’ just after the Sthayi- 
bhavas and at the head of the Vyabhicaribhavas. 2 Otherwise why 
should this ' Nil veda —not a happy feeling and not auspicious 
either—be placed in the forefront of the Vyabhicaribhavas by that 
sage, who cares for auspiciousness. This view is not sound ; for 
Nirveda is the aversion for all worldly enjoyments and it aids in 
the attainment of the knowledge of eternal truths ; and it is not 

correct to say that the knowledge of eternal truths—Tattvajnana_ 

leads to Nirveda. Sri Sankara also enjoins as a pre-requisite ofthe 
study of Vedanta, which is the source of all knowledge of eternal 
truths, an aversion for or indifference to all enjoyments celestial 


as well as mundane [Vim «RFT:. B.S. I-i-i.], and it is nothing 
but Nirveda ; and after the acquisition of Tattvajnana one does 
not get Nirveda, but attains salvation. So it cannot be Nirveda. 


«... - °* e . rS h ° ld that h is an y° ne of the eight well-known 
Sthayibhavas. And primarily as the means to salvation is the 

r" A ‘r n cl a - t “ ° ne continued state of bliss, love or Rati of 

hberahon finds the whole world a complex of Incongruities 

~— ng that u mUSt be pitied (Soka >> and that is -isch.e- 

loathsome T" CliCSt ° bjects ,ike Iadi ^ are 

IBs own s ,v m (]UgUpSa) and he wonders at the elevation of 

bhavr T h - ( Sm ? a) - ThUS ° ne ° f * hese may be the Sthayi- 

ThlS 18 nQ t correct 5 fo «- there is no definite Sthayibhava 
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for Santa ; and if the Sthayibhavas should be numerous and diff¬ 
erent, Rasa also should be many. If it is said that all these 
culminate in salvation and hence, though apparently different 
they are one entity, then as VIra and Raudra res ilt in destruction 
they too should be regarded as identical. Some others again are 
of opinion that a harmonious blend or a commingling of all the 
emotional moods is the Sthayibhava. This too is not sound ; for 
the different moods cannot be present at the same time and they 
are antagonistic to one another. 

What then is the Sthayibhava here? Tattvajhana alone leads 
to Moksa and hence it is but proper to say that this Tattvajhana 
is the Sthayibhava. This is nothing but Atmajhana or know¬ 
ledge of the self. Thus the Sthayibhava is that self free from all 
desires and endowed with pure knowledge and bliss. It is not 
regarded Sthayl, merely because it is permanent like Rati, etc. 
These are developed by the respective causes and suppressed 
when the latter are withdrawn ; and as they, capable of being 
suggested occasionally, reside in the permanent Atman, they are 
called permanent emotional moods. But Tattvajhana is the 
source of all the emotional moods; in other words it is the wall 
on which the pictures, viz., the Bhavas, are drawn. It is the highest 
of the Sthayibhavas, and it has even the permanent emotional 
moods, Rati, etc., as accessories to itself, and it is intrinsically and 
by nature always a Sthayibhava. This is why there was no neces¬ 
sity for Bharata to refer to this separately. Thus this view does 
not come into conflict with the statement of Bharata that the 
Bhavas are only forty-nine in all. Moreover after mentioning 
the Rasas, Bharata's intention is only to refer to the Vyabhicari- 
bhavas and not the Sthayibhavas as such; and as the Sthayibha¬ 
vas also function as Vyabhicaribhavas he refers to them all only 
in their latter capacity ; for, otherwise, how is it proper for him 
to say that the Bhavas are forty-nine as if they form a single cate¬ 
gory? This Tattvajhana is not accessory to anything else and it is 
the character of Atman itself and it is called by Bharata, says 
Abhinava, by the name, Sama. 1 When the Atman is conditioned 
by extraneous object sand ideas it develops the sense of love, anger, 

1. Cf '. Locana, p. 177. 

JIcftacT <^rf?T-^ $<^|R=f5cTF I 

Evidently Abhinava adopts a reading of Bharata’s Karika that 
enumerates the Sthayibhavas with sfcfa^H: 
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etc.; when its character is realised, pure and unconditioned by 
anything, by the sage in his deep meditation, it is quietude itself. 
Here the Vibhavas are the favours of the highest gods, etc., and the 
emotions like Rati, etc., should be represented to perish rapidly. 
And in the same manner as certain Vyabhicaribhavas are promi¬ 
nently developed with reference to particular Rasas as, e.g., 
Autsukya in Vipralambha, Augiya in Raudra so also disgust, etc., 
should be primarily developed here; for it is essentially the oppo¬ 
site of all desires. And any person who has realised the true 
nature of the self is always eager to do good to others ; and this is 
why some people call Santa, Dharmavlra or Dayavlra. 

Now this question is raised. Is not Santa opposed to Dhar¬ 
mavlra or Dayavlra ? The latter are essentially egoistic while the 
former is the very negation of the ego. True ; but even opposites 
may function as Vyabhicaribhavas as, e. g., Nirveda is a Vyabhi- 
caribhava of Rati. There is no state in which there is absolute 
negation of Utsaha, born of the sense of th^ ego; for in that state 
there would be no desire or effort to do anything and it would 
be only like inert stone. To the sage who has realised the eter¬ 
nal truths there is nothing to be done for himself, and he endea¬ 
vours to give his all including his body for the benefit of others; 
and such an act is not at all opposed to Santa. Injunctions like 

‘Protect yourself or body'are addressed only 
to those who have not realised the truths. This body is only an 
instrument to attain the highest ends of life ; and the Sannyasin 
who has realised the highest ends may dispose of his body in any 
manner he pleases ; and when it has to be disposed of, should it 
be disposed of to benefit another, is that not commendable ? 
JImutavahana, the hero of the Nagananda, though not a San¬ 
nyasin, certainly has knowledge of the truths ; otherwise such a 
sacrifice of the body is not possible in those who confuse the body 

ourish it as their all. In battle the 
soldier does not give up his body for another, but his effort is 
only to overcome another. Even in ‘Bhrgupatana’, t.e., in the fall- 
ing from a precipice of a person who is afflicted with a fell 
incurable disease, the purpose is mainly to get a better body in 
the next birth. Here the motive is selfish. But whatever is 
done with an unselfish motive and only to benefit others, begin 
ning from teaching, gifts, etc., up to the sacrifice of the body is 
not possible in any but those who have realised the eternal truths- 
and such persons like JImutavahana, are certainly TattVajnanins.’ 
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And it is quite possible to obtain salvation in any state of life, not 
merely in the state of the Sannyasin. Hence the great doings of 
such unselfish and noble men are quite appealing to all the world, 
and they ought to be portrayed in dramatic literature. 


Thus the existence of the Santa Rasa must be admitted with¬ 
out a shadow of doubt. And in some old manuscripts of the 
Natyasastra, says Abhinava, there is found a reference to the Rasa, 
Santa and its Sthayibhavn, Sama, just before the elaboration of 
the Rasas in the sixth chapter. 1 Moreover the realisation of all 
Rasas, being free from sensual enjoyments, is essentially of the 
nature of Santa ; and when this Santa is conditioned by certain 
other impressions or emotional moods, it appears in the form of 
other Rasas and it is to bring out this aspect,— viz., that it is the 
source of the other Rasas—that it is mentioned by Bharata at the 
head of all the Rasas. In other words all the Rasas are synthe¬ 
sised in Santa. Says the poet :— 

# STFcTT^-Rr: | 

jj ^TFrT SToJRfT || 

“ All emotions, when their respective conditions or excitants 
obtain, proceed from Santa ; and when the conditions are with¬ 
drawn they again merge or repose in Santa." Thus Santa is not 
merely one of the Rasas, but it is the vitalising energy of all the 
other Rasas. 

It is accepted by all that the Rasas are only nine, dealt with 
above, as these alone are the most pleasurable and are associated 
with the ends of life. It is not a mere fad of a clique or coterie 
to say, as some do, that even though there are other Rasas they 
are restricted to nine by the opinions of a particular school of 
thought. 2 It can be easily shown how the other Rasas could be 
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brought under one or the other already recognised, e.g., Sneha 
or friendship, Vatsalya or affection can be classed under Rati. 

Thus by his remarkable powers of logical argumentation, 
Abhinava established for all time that Dhvani and Rasa form the 
soul of poetry and that all other elements contribute only to their 
nourishment. He criticised Bhattanayaka's conceptions of 
Bhavakatva and Bhoga in the realisation of Rasa and showed 
that the principle of Vyanjana should be accepted instead. He 
explained the psychology of the realisation of Rasa ; and he 
clearly indicated how the seven natural impediments in the way 
of the realisation of Rasa are got over through poetry and action, 
how even the realisation of painful emotions like pathos is 
pleasurable, how contrary and allied Rasas should be combined 
to produce the highest dramatic effect, why Santa should be 
given a distinct place among the Rasas and furthermore how all 
the Rasas converge in Santa and give it the first place among 
them. (Abh. bh., Chap. VI ; Locana, p. 178.) 















CHAPTER IX. 

KUNTAKA. 


Almost contemporaneous with Abhinavagupta appeared two 

rival schools—the Vakrokti and the Anumana—represented by 

Kuntaka and Mahimabhatta. The former holds that Vakrokti or 

• * 

a certain striking deviation from the ordinary mode of 
expression of ideas constitutes the essence ot poetry ; while the 
latter contends that the process of poetic realisation is not, as the 
Dhvani school holds, Vyanjana or suggestion, but a peculiar 
1 variety of immediate inference called Kavyanumiti. 


There is no unmistakable evidence available to determine 
the exact date of Kuntaka, the author of the Vakrokti jivita. He 
is no doubt later than Rajasekhara, (880-920) from whose works, 
the Balaramayana and the Viddhasala, he quotes. He must be 
earlier than Mahimabhatta who cites his definition of poetry and 
the illustration thereof and severely critxises them indulging in 
personal attacks. 1 (Vyakti, pp. 28, 37 and 58). Mahimabhatta pro¬ 
bably lived about the first quarter of the 11th century and Kuntaka, 
who appears to have been his elder contemporary, might have 
lived about 1003 A.D. This date makes Kuntaka a contemporary 
of Abhinavagupta also, and the question naturally arises; were they 


1. Vyakti. p. 28. 

^ JpT:- 

^nf^*TT etc. Vakrokti-j. 1-8, p. 7. 


Vyakti. p. 37. 


Vakrokti-j. p. 17, etc., 

Vyakti. p. 58. 
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known to each other ? There is no reference in the whole of the 
Vakroktijivita to the Locana or the Abhinavabharatl, but this idea, 
viz., that (.oets use words in the feminine in preference to mas¬ 
culine and neuter to give a certain sweetness to language, is 
expressed in the Locana and the Vakroktijivita in very 
similar terms. 1 (Locana, p. 160 and Vakrokti-j.. pp. 33 and 93.) 
There is also a passage in the Abhinavabharatl which calls 
for some notice. 2 (Abh. bh., Vol. 11, Chap. XIV, p. 366.) 


1. Locana, p. 160. 

cT«fT fic-‘cT£r cTR cIRqft’ fRT cI3?R^q 3RITR 

^faqqqrfsft ‘ftfift HRrfq qgt” eft ficqr j 

Vakrokti-j., p. 93. 

flft qq ^155# R qqsqq | 



srmiftRvft q^qRftq *?ftft <^55^ II 

Vakrokti-j., p. 33. 

f5^fR^qq^-qqftq^|fg*»^ s fr #$qrqf?q;fqft: sfrftff- 
*3^ “qiqq ^ftft fol#’ fft f>R[ qqi-^cTT c^q II 

2. Abh. bh., Chap. XIV, Vol. II, p. 366. 

qrqitfqm;fqqr%qy^HWcT[%^3TfI: I 

5tRi fq%qr qrfRqiiftftq: u 

N. S. XIV. 4. (Manuscript Copy of the Madras Library.) 
Abhinava on this. 

(%qrfiq: ciift; %: qrcqRTRRisfq *Rftr, ^qgrtftq- 

i qqf—qq qj:” fft I q^ft (?) rR-Rxli 

qifoSWT^lRRcTf q^Cfrftqcir ftqq^cflq ^qft | q g 

^3ltft I <?q q»R«hiTi ^5 qpRR. | qRq qqi “qio^qr q^q ^ 

?q^ ifcq§: | qqi %{R5 ^ut ‘cq f| ^q^q q 

®r 9 %et qsrenq^ 

qtSTfllftcqR | “ -iis.-j 1 ^niv|iwi=hiH«Spq^qinq " I 3fi ^RFcTT- 

f^ft %l%5q qqi “ 3 fiqftsft f^SKR^ qqqr^SRqRRR ’ ’ 
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Abhinava commenting upon the word 4 Vibhakti ’ in the verse 
defining Vacikabhinaya, explains clearly the poet's skilful 
use of suggestive case-endings, and tenses and voices of verbs to 
impart a certain beauty and charm to poetry, and remarks at the 
end thus :—This is made use of by Anandavardhana and put into 

his Karika beginning etc. (Dhv. p. 153) ; and by 

others it is stated as To whom does Abhinava refer 

by the term 4 others' 3?^: ? The Vakrata of the components of 
words expounded by Kuntaka agrees in spirit with Dhvanikara’s 
conception of their suggestiveness and the poetic use of them 

explained in the Abhinavabharati. But nowhere in the Vakrokti- 

• • • 

jlvita do we find any Karika with the words though 

there is cited there (Vakrokti-j., p. 32) the same illustration 

the one given in the Bharati. These do not clearly point 
to the acquaintance of Abhinava with Kuntaka's work, but they 
leave a strong presumption in favour of the view that Abhinava 
was distinctly aware of the conception of 4 Vakrata ' according to 
the school represented by Kuntaka and possibly of the Vakrokti- 
jivita also. If Abhinava had known this work, why did he not 
refute the rival doctrine propounded therein ? Probably the Vak- 
roktijlvita appeared late in the life of Abhinava ; and though it 
put forward a different theory, it did not demand serious consi¬ 
deration from a great thinker like Abhinava, because it recognised 
adequately the importance of Dhvani and Rasa in poetry and its 
author showed great respect to Dhvanikara as we shall presently 
see. It is very likely that Abhinava contented himself with a 
passing reference to the novel theory of Kuntaka. Until it is 
proved that Abhinava lived much earlier than Kuntaka, the 
passage from the Abhinavabharatl would lead to the presumption 
that Abhinava was acquainted with the theory of Vakratva as pro¬ 
pounded by him. If the above view is correct Kuntaka's literary 
activity should have been primarily in the first decade of the 
eleventh century. . 1 

The Vakroktijlvita consists of four chapters. It treats of the 
subject by enunciating the fundamental principles in short Kafi- 
kas and then elucidating them by prose comments and illustrative 
verses. Both the Karika and the prose Vrtti appear to be of 
common authorship. The manuscript of the work as we have it 
in the Madras Oriental Library, is corrupt especially iri the third 
and the fourth chapter. Even the Karikas are missing in many 
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places, and they have often to be reconstructed from the words 
commented upon in the prose Vrtti. I have attempted to get at 
such original Karikas wherever possible in all the four chapters, 
but the first two chapters of the work have now been made availa¬ 
ble by their publication in the Calcutta Oriental series. The third 
and fourth chapters are so corrupt that, without the aid of 
other manuscripts, their publication will be almost impossible. 

Yet it is quite possible to make out the general sense of the 
principles expounded therein. 

Kuntaka's conception of poetry is stated by him in Chapter I, 
Karika 8. Poetry is well-matched form and content—where sounds 
beautifully vie with sounds and ideas with ideas \ 

p. II) 1 2 —set in the composition of the poet whose activity \ 
deviates from the generafmode (of activity involved in the writing 
of philosophical or scientific treatises) and which—the composition 
gives that aesthetic pleasure to those who know its true nature j 
This deviation in the activity of the poet is, as Mankhaka puts it in | 
his Srlkanthacarita (Canto II, 11 and 14), like the beautiful curve 
of the crescent moon and quite unlike that of the dog’s tail.* 
Significative words and their senses form the body of poetry 
and Vakrokti consisting in the clever and dexterous choice of 
words and ideas, forms its embellishment. 3 (P. 20, Chap. I, 11.) 
Kuntaka brings under Vacakasabda and Vacyartha not’only 
words of primary significative capacity and their primary senses 
but also suggestive words and suggested ideas.* (P. 14.) These by 


1. See page 118 fn. 1. 

2. Mankhaka. Srlkanthacarita. 
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themselves do not constitute poetry, but they do, only when 
adorned by that jewel, Vakrokti. 

Six varieties of Vakrokti are distinguished. 1 (Chap. I, Kari- 
kas 19-22.) (i) Varnavinyasavakrata corresponding to the Sabdalan- 
karas, (ii) Padapurvardhavakrata or the choice of word-stems, (iii) 
Pratyayavakrata or the use of affixes, (iv) Vakyavakrata under 
which all the Arthalarikaras are brought, (v) Prakaranavakrata or 
the choice of, or the change made in, the incidents of the plot and 
(vi) Prabandhavakrata or the construction of the plot itself. In the 
first chapter the general conception of all these varieties is fully 
explained with reference to suitable illustrations. The second 
chapter takes up for detailed consideration the first three varieties. 
In the third is dealt with Vakyavakrata and in the fourth Pra¬ 
karanavakrata and Prabandhavakrata. ■The manuscript breaks off 
towards the end of the fourth chapter, and most probably, as all 
the varieties of Vakrata mentioned in the first chapter have been 
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dealt with there was no further chapter, and many leaves are not 

wanting to complete the work. 

• • % 

Though Kuntaka belongs to a different school of critical 
thought, he fully recognises the individuality of Dhvani (sugges¬ 
tion and suggested element) in poetry and also its contribution to 
aesthetic pleasure. 1 (Vakrokti-J., Chap. I, pp. 42-4.) While refu¬ 
sing the dignity of Alankara to Parivrtti in the third Chapter 2 
(p. 167) he would treat it as Alankarya (that which is to be adorn¬ 
ed) involving suggestion which is always delectable. He agrees 
at the same time with Dhvanikara's threefold classification of the 
suggested ideas into Vastu, Alankara and Rasa. (Dhv. p. 15.) Par- 
yayavakrata, where words with a double meaning are used to lead 
to the suggestion of some metaphor or simile, is expressly stated 
by him to come within the province of a particular variety of 
Dhvani called Sabdasaktimuladhvani,.and he even cites the same 



1 . Vakrokti-J., pp. 42-44. 
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illustrations given by Anandavardhana. 1 (Dhv. pp. 99, 127; 
Vakrokti-J., Chap. II, pp. 75-6) Upacaravakrata enlivens many 
Alankaras like Rupaka, etc. (p. 83). These a r e dealt with in the 
third chapter. Many of them are two fold, express and suggest¬ 
ed. ( Suggested Rupaka ' is illustrated by a verse of Ananda 
cited by him also as an instance of Rupakadhvani. 2 (Vakrokti-J., 
Chap. Ill, p. 142; Dhv. p. 110.) Suggested Upama covers many 
Alankaras like DIpaka, Nidarsana, etc. Suggested superiority 
(Vyatireka) is also admitted and justified by a reference to 
Ananda's definition of Dhvani. 3 (Vakrokti-J., Chap. Ill, 174-5.) 
In the first Karika of the third chapter, the term 1 Vakrasabda' 
and not * Vacakasabda' is used in order to show that description 


1. Vakrokti-J** Chap. II, pp. 75-6. 
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is possible not only through express words but also suggestive 
words and suggested ideas. 1 (Vakrokti-J., Chap. Ill, p. 98.) Thus 
Kuntaka never denies the general concept of Dhvani nor does he 
include it under Bhakti (meaning Laksana) or Upacara. As the 
function of Dhvani agrees with that of Vacakasabda and Vacyar- 
tha in the expression of the speaker’s intention, Vyaujakasabda 
and Vyarigyartha are called, by courtesy, Vacakasabda and Vac- 
y art ha. 2 (Chap. I, p. 14.) 

His attitude towards Rasa also is not antagonistic The 
picture of the doings of Gods, demi-gods and men animated by 
the sweet Rasas, like love, forms a principal function of the poet. 3 
(Vakrokti-J., Chap. Ill, pp. 107-8.) The dignity of Alarikara is 
denied to Rasavad, Preyas, Urjasvi and Samahita as conceived 
by earlier writers, for these, like Svabhavokti, form the subject of 
treatment or Alankarya. 4 (Vakrokti-J., Chap. I, pp. 21-3; Chap. Ill, 
pp. 113, 123, 124-126 and 129.) Here the definitions and illustra- 


1. Vakrokti-J., Chap. Ill, p. 98. 
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tions of these Alankaras given by Bhamaha, Dandin and Udbhata 
are severely criticised, and Udbhata is ridiculed for his inconsis¬ 
tency in being an ardent follower of Bharata and at the same time 
recognising Urjasvi to be an Alankara. 1 Dhvanikara's definition of 
Rasavad is respectfully shelved aside and interpreted differently. 2 
(Chap, III, p. 118,) Then he enunciates his peculiar conception 
of Rasavad which, being the life of all Alankaras, forms the very 

Ibid., Chap. Ill, p. 113. 
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Ibid ., p. 123. 
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essence of poetry. That is Rasavad which, by its inspiriting the 
poetic theme, equals Rasa and contributes to the delectation of 
those who know its true nature. The verse etc. 

(S. Act I.) illustrates this principle. Here the love of Dusyanta 
for Sakuntala is developed through the mischievous, though inno¬ 
cent, play of the bee about her body. The poet instead of expres¬ 
sing directly Dusyanta’s feelings at the sight of Sakuntala, leaves 
it to be understood from his jealousy towards the lucky bee that 
enjoyed the person of his love.* (Vakrokti-J., Chap. Ill, pp. 131, 
133.) This Alankara shines brighter 2 than all others like the 
diadem on the head. Prakaranavakrata or the change introduced 
by the poet in the incidents of the traditional plot is justified only 
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1. Vakrokti-J., Chap. Ill, p. 131. 
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as contributing to the easy and natural development of Rasa. 
Kalidasa's introduction of the curse of Durvasas in the fourth 
Act of the Sakuntala exonerates Dusyanta from his otherwise, 
wilful, cowardish, criminal and monsterlike repudiation of his 
lawfully wedded spouse. Quite unlike the Amazon, with her 
child, arguing out her case like an able lawyer before the King's 
Court as represented in the Mahabharata story, Sakuntala's 
appearance and later repudiation in her full pregnancy heightens 
the pathos of the situation. Other incidents from the Udatta- 
raghava of Mayuraja and the Vikramorvaslya are also cited. 1 (Chap. 
IV, pp. 195-6, 212, etc.) It is a stroke of genius that Karuna or 
pathos is developed and sustained throughout the play Tapasa- 
vatsaraja without any feeling of satiety whatsoever. 2 (P. 202.) In 
short it is by the development of the sweet and delectable Rasas 
that the creations of poets live and not by the clever narration of 


1. Vakrokti-J‘i Chap. IV, p. 195. 
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the story. 1 (P. 199.) Prabandhavakrata or the complete change 

in.the main story is illustrated by the Venlsarhhara, where the 
main Rasa, viz,, Santa of the Mahabharata is abandoned and Vira 
is developed. 2 (Ibid., p. 219.) Lastly Kuntaka agrees with Ananda- 
vardhana in thinking that the dominating Rasa of the Ramayana 
is Karuna and of the Mahabharata is Santa. 2 (Ibid., p. 221.) 

Kuntaka's conception of Vakrokti could not have been deve¬ 
loped from Manoratha’s mentioned in the verse q fe iq ftd etc 
-IT 't-Vakrokti-means only 'excellent arrangement of words.'* 

u ’ A?’ 8 : 9,) As he considered Vakyavakrata, under which 
all the Alankaras were dealt with, to be the very essence of poetry 2 

T 1 ' " P ‘ 193) ’ U WaS P robabl y inspired by Bhamaha who 
.egarded it an essential element in the make up of all Alankaras 2 
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(Bhamaha II, 85) and by Dandin who classified all poetic language 
into Svabhavokti and Vakrokti. 1 (K. D. II, 362.) Following Bha¬ 
maha, Kuntaka denies the dignity of Alankara to Svabhavokti 
and ridicules Dandin for admitting it to be one ; yet unlike 
Bhamaha he is aware of its aesthetic delectableness. 2 (Vakrokti- 
J., Chap. I, pp. 21-2.) His treatment of the Alankaras differs in 
many respects from Bhamaha, Dandin, Udbhata and other 
writers, and he is so unsparing in his criticisms of these that in 
one place he exhibits his extraordinary*conceit by dismissing the 
observations of an old writer as the twaddle of an idiot. 3 
( Ibid ., p. 162.) He professes some respect for Anandavardhana, 
and the teachings of the latter have such a strong hold over 
him that he perforce includes the different principles in the Rasa 
and Dhvani theories under one or other of the various species of 

Vakrata. There is much truth in Mahimabhatta's remarks that 

• • 

Kuntaka makes the same classifications and cites identical illus¬ 
trations as those of Dhvanikara, and also great reason in his 
identification of Vakrokti with Dhvani for purposes of his 
attacks on the former. 4 (Vyakti, p. 28.) Kuntaka's Vakrokti is cer- 


1. K. D. II, 362. {See page 23.) 
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tainly new wine in old bottles. His is an attempt to widen the 
scope of the old term, Vakrokti, so as to include the results of 
further thinking and make it almost synonymous with everything 
that constitutes poetry. This endeavour to re-establish the prin¬ 
ciples of the older schools by adapting them to the current 
tendencies of critical thought and giving them a new garb was 
foredoomed ; and Vakrokti died for want of adherents soon after 
its first exponent in the same manner as the theory of Anumana 
put forward by Mahimabhatta, of whom we shall speak presently.* 
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CHAPTER X. 

MAHIMABHATTA. 

• • 

is the aggressive representative of the Anu- 
mana school and the reputed author of the Vyaktiviveka. He 
describes himself at the end of his work as the son of Isridhairya 
and the pupil of the great poet Syamala. This poet is quoted by 
Ksemendra in his Aucityavicaracarca (p. 125) and Suvrttatilaka 
(pp. 44-5). As two of these verses are found in the Padataditaka 
of Syamilaka 1 (verses 33 and 125) the teacher of Mahima and this 

poet are identical. Further the verse e tc., (No. 55) of the 

^d t . itaka is cited anonymously in Kuntaka’s Vakroktijivita 
(p. 50). Ksemendra is a pupil of Abhinavagupta 2 (Brhat. M. 
Chap. XVIII, Verses 36-8 ; Bharata M., last chapter, verses 7 and 
8) and this Syamala who is cited by Ksemendra and Kuntaka 
should at the latest have been a contemporary of Abhinava. Fur¬ 
ther Mahimabhatta, in his eagerness to win rapid fame, rushed 
torth with his attacks on the Dhvani theory without even studying 


1. Padataditaka Verse, 33. 

etc 

Do. Verse, 125. 

^ ^ etc 

2. Brhatkathamanjari, p. 620, Chap. XVIII, verses 36 and 37. 
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the Hrdayadarpana and this work of Bhattanayaka had not 
probably gained wide publicity when Mahimabhatta wrote his 
Vyaktiviveka. Again he quotes Abhinava’s criticisms of Bhatfa- 
nayaka’s attacks on the definition of Dhvani, and dismisses them 
as rabid nonsense. 2 (Vyakti, p. 19.) He calls Abhinava “Vidvan- 
mani" or one who pretends to be a learned pandit. His 
attacks on Kuntaka are even more personal and virulent, 
and he prides himself in having held up to ridicule a 
verse regarded as a gem by Kuntaka. 3 (Ibid., pp. 28, 37 and 58.) 
These are characteristic only of a contemporary rival theorist, 
and Mahimabhatta, the pupil of the poet Syamala, should have 
been a younger contemporary of Abhinava and Kuntaka : and 
most probably he flourished in the first quarter of the eleventh 
century. 

is a powerful logician ; and he attempted to> 
show that the principle of suggestion enunciated by Anandavari \ 
dhana is only a variety of inference. 4 Philosophers have recog¬ 
nised only two significative capacities in words—Abhidha and 
Lajcsana—and what is this novel capacity called Vyanjana? This 


1. Vyaktiviveka, p. 1. 
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is put forward to explain the peculiar process, other than Abhh 

* ^ ^ ^ I words, through which the true import of the 
poetical sentence is arrived at. Mahima contends that this 
process is nothing but ratiocination. Do we find then in poeti¬ 
cal sentences the five or at least the three members of a syllogism 
that alone forms the basis of any inference? No ; but all these are 
not necessary for intelligent men, because they always get at the 
conclusion by the mere knowledge of the middle term. 1 (Vyakti, 
p. 12.) If this process is only inferential reasoning, how is it 
that in understanding the ideas expressed in poetry, there arises 
a peculiar pleasure that is totally absent in arriving at some 
knowledge by means of a logical syllogism ? This is a peculiar 
variety of immediate inference called Kavyanumiti 2 (Ibid., p. 22), 
where the ideas strike the trained critic at once, without his going 
through the cold process of reasoning ; and it is in the very nature 
of things—and hence unquestionable—that these ideas, when only 
inferred and not understood by express reference through poetry, 
contribute to that aesthetic pleasure. 3 (Ibid., p. 12.) These ideas 
that are inferred should culminate in the development of some 


1. Vyakti, p. 12. 
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Rasa, otherwise they are not delectable and are mere conun¬ 
drums. 1 (Ibid., p. 18.) The function of the poet is only to repre¬ 
sent the Vibhavas, Anubhavas, etc., that invariably lead to the 
manifestation of Rasa. 2 (Ibid., p. 20.) It is accepted also that 
Rasa is the soul of poetry. 3 (Vyakti, pp. 20 and 22.) 

Mahimabhatta's conception of the realisation of Rasa is pro¬ 
bably inspired by that of Sri Sankuka quoted in the Abhinava- 
bharatl (Chap. VI) 4 and it is almost identical with it. Vibhavas, 
Anubhavas, etc., are the artificial causes, effects and accessories 
for the kindling up of some imaginary or unreal emotions like 
love, etc., and when these are inferred and experienced by the 
reader through his complete imaginative sympathy with what is 
described in poetry they become delectable and are called Rasas. 5 

- - ■ *- 

1. Vyakti, p. 18. 
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3. Ibid ., p. 20. 

Ibid. y p. 22. 
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4. See a?ite pp. 99 to 102. 

5. Ibid. % p. 16. 

If asked how could the experience of unreal emotions lead to the 
knowledge of anything real such as aesthetic delectation, 

Mahima replies—5RT ^ 
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Mahima regarded that Rasas are inferred ; and by thus re¬ 
ducing the process of the realisation of aesthetic pleasure to one 
of cold reasoning, he took away much of that inexpressible 
charm from poetry; and although he distinguished between 
ordinary inference and poetical inference, his theory in the hands 
of lesser critics is apt to make poetry as dry as philosophy. And 
later critics attacked him for this drawback in his theory which, 
like Kuntaka's, died away for want of adherents, soon after its 
staunch advocate. 



CHAPTER XI. 

KING BHOJA. 

The next important name is that of the illustrious monarch, 
Bhoja, of the Paramara dynasty of Malwa, who reigned glorious¬ 
ly from about 1018 to 1054 A. D. He is famous for his enlighten¬ 
ed patronage of letters and also his authorship of numerous 
works on the different arts and sciences. Besides the well-known 
Sarasvatikanthabharana printed in Benares and other places he 
wrote^ another voluminous work on poetics called the Srngara- 
piakasa, which, as its name indicates, was intended to expound his 
peculiar doctrine that Srhgara or love is the only Rasa. 1 This 
work treats of the subject in 36 chapters extending in the manus¬ 
cript copy deposited in the Government Oriental Library, 
Madras, for over 1900 pages of paper and about 30,000 granthas 
(or units of 32 syllables); and it is the largest work in Sanskrit yet 
known on the science of literary criticism. It opens with a 
definite enunciation of his peculiar theory of Rasa leading to a 
consideration of the nature of poetry through which it is realised. 
He cites Bhamaha s definition of poetry and proceeds at once to 

If 't2 elab ^ e >arned and interesting exposition of the nature 
of the word (Sabda), its different components and peculiarities of 
grammatical usage; This covers the first six chapters; and seventh 
and eighth deal with the significative capacities of words. ' The 
ninth treats of the absence of faults and the presence of Gunas 

or poetic qualities, the tenth of Alahkaras or poetic embellish- 

wnts m which, Rrtis,also are included. The eleventh expounds 
fufiy h| s theory of Rasa stated at the beginning of the woric and 
.ncnfcnWly defines , Mahakavya a, lh e end: The differed 

the twelfth chapter. Chapters thirteen to seventeen deal 
lively with loVe, bhavas like joy or mirth, etc., the Alambana and 

1 1 ’ - —- ^ 1 » f ^ r • { 

L ^fP° n on the working of the Peripatetic Party erf th P 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, during 1916-1919, 
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the Uddipana Vibhava of love and the Anubhavas ; eighteen to 

twenty-one with the four varieties of Srhgara—Dharma, Artha, 

Kama, and Moksa ; and the remaining fifteen chapters with the 

different species of Vipralambha and Sambhoga : and the work 

concludes with the same two verses as in the Sarasvatlkantha- 

• • 

bharana with the hope that it will give eternal pleasure to all 
critics and that it will live to the end of time. 

Dealing with the literary kinds, Bhoja speaks of a work on 
poetics aS a superior kind of composition, for it embodies many 
branches of learning. He exhibits his partiality for his own 
work, the Srrigaraprakasa, which he places above all his other 
works as it discusses the truths of all sciences, arts, systems of 
philosophy and all topics of human interest. 1 (Sriig-P., Chap. XI, 
Vol. II, p. 430.) Bhoja's estimate of this work is no exaggerated 
self-adulation, but only a bare truth. His work teems with quota¬ 
tions drawn from innumerable works on all the varied branches 
of Indian culture ranging from the erotics of Vatsyayana to the 
abstruse and intricate principles of MImarhsa and metaphysics. 
He cites profusely the early writers on literary criticism like 
Bhamaha, Dandin, Vamana, Rudrata and Anandavardhana. 
Gautama, the founder of the Nyaya philosophy, Dharmakirti, 
Kumarila and many others are quoted 2 in the midst of his learn- 

1. Sfng-P., Vol. II, Chap. XI, p. 430. i 

% • • f • | 

ST^RI% +TfR e entcqJT^: 

• • 0 I 

q^r r s:?q?r i 

2. Sfng-P., Vol. IV, p. 569. 

3TTc *TS1 <1? (%qi%I%*R: m qqqkcf 5R' 

Nyayasutra. I. i. 9. 

Spng-P., Vol. IV, p. 446. 

% * 

qq q^f^riTq ^q+rrqrgq^fsqfticr smrsq ^q+qqijjq^f^ 1 

: ... 

: fqq^qqf: | Ny ay a bindu Bib. Ind- pp. 105-’6. 
Srng-P., Vol. IV, pp. +52-53. 

3lfaqi3fr srffT: qiTMi^qq[^5qq<| qqf I 

f^fr =q fjcftqi w JT^Ffr q/%5Fqq: || T. V. p. 715. 
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ed digressions, like the place of Upamana among the means of 
valid knowledge according to the different schools of philosophy, 
the three varieties of Vedic injunctions recognised in MImarhsa, the 
two sets of six pramanas or principles which respectively deter* 

mine the substantive and adjectival character-^lTTlRrq of Vedic 
lites and also the order in which they have to be performed, and 
the intelligent application of these principles to literature. (Srng- 
P., Vol. IV, pp. 460-1.) He often displays his erudition 1 , as when 
he justifies the use of the word ‘Mana*, ending in the suffix lyut, in 
the masculine gender by pointing to the Mahabhasya on Panini 
I. iii. 1., where the word‘Anumana* is put in the same gender. The 
most striking feature of the work is the large variety of illustrative 
verses cited from innumerable masterpieces 2 , many of which have 
probably succumbed to the ravages of time; and it opens 
oui eyes to the vastness of the literary treasures possessed 
by the ancients. One perforce feels that, in spite of the great 

care taken to preserve them, only a poor residue thereof 
has been distilled down to us through the ages 2 . The 




=qpqq 




T. V. p. 59. 


1. Srng-P., Vol. IV, p. 424. 
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See Mahabhasya on I-iii-I. 
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§rng-P., Vol. II, Chap. XII, p. 483. 
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expository method of Bhoja is often modelled on the 

^ _ _ « ^ . 

^^hlPT^FTF^q cfRJRJpr: 


appa- 


^TtMT 

£ 


5f: ^TcBi: II 


ibid. Vol. II, Chap. XII, p. 530. 

w iTW?r%— 


^i' qi^naj^ 

<qi% ^q^Rqi^q fffarq i 

BfllfiW SfSmrlHd^d l^lTft^crp7?OT: 



s^FiOTrsqfrRcT || 


ibid. Vol. II, Chap. XII, P. 550. 
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■ ^rng-P., Vol. IV, Chap. XXXI, p. 664. 

fiJvTT 5T*5: B^fc dSCBR Riffle 

fRcT n^T c hf^4»tq T%o5 5g7trf | 
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4T«ff ^||H || 

ibid. Vol. IV, p. 675. 
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ibid. Vol. IV, Chap. XXXII, p. 735. 

s;sr i 

yiRcft ci CFisfar H 

ibid. Vol. II, p. 410. 

cR *RT-*R: 
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fqqnsqqt *R^sivqjpRsn%fa rTFRR^RR, Rrcq^q: RTfqqR 
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qRFRt f%?ri fsRKRsj qfq^5T i eriq cf& qiqqMfrfi qiqga-- 

V) 

fqqsq^iqii H^qRqiicFi ataenw 5rfq%Rq o^ipq- 

ibid, Vol. II, p. 439. 

3rfvRrn^%s^r qqr—Ml; ?i freide* u i R i 

ibid. Vol. II, p. 442. 

fS^PTR (a literary kind) qiqqilc^<UIM^^RniRfiiqi- 

g^pqR q&: Rqrfqtrq sq^qRi i 

fRppr? qqi qi • • • 

ibid. Vol. Ill, p. 444. 
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ibid. Vol. II, p. 483. 
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bhasya, and his style is likewise simple, direct and forcible. 1 
(Srng-p., Chap. XI. Vol. II, p. 369-70). 

Earlier writers have recognised the Rasas to be ten and the 
foolish, unthinking world, after the manner of the blind leading 
the blind, has accepted them as scriptural truth, and Bhoja's 
effort is to dispel this time-honoured darkness from their minds 
and to establish that Srngara or love is the only Rasa. 2 That slip- 


1, Bhoja’s method of exposition modelled on that of the Maha- 
bhasya. See c.g,, 

Srng-P. Vol. II. Chap. XI p. 368-70. 

ara ^qqfqrq ft; qqr*tfq: qq qfq: t w, ^rrq: ? qfc q?q*ftq: 
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qfq: ; qg =qiq> q^qqgqq^q qfq: ; aj^niq qrgqqra: ; qqiwrq 

q=qqra:fq: qrqwqq; ^qr-arqqrqfqq qq^fq qqqqq; ; adrfq =q wrcs 

qqi^q^qq^fqjqqMq^qgq^qrdqiq, wrarqqrqfqgwlq ^q^qfq II 

2. Srng-P., Vol. I, p. 2-3. Bhoja’s theory of Rasa. * 
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reme egoism or self-consciousness which, when developed and 
realised in the absence of all impediments through the Vibhavas, 
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Anubhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas represented in action or poetry, 
becomes a blissful state of mind, constitutes Rasa. Emotions like 
love, mirth, etc., are born of the person possessed of this self- 



g3FF3gqt3'n ? 33FSf;qFFgqgq: I g qqgT RqriR; *g 
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consciousness, and never is it that these emotions are transformed 
into the delectable Rasas. They only add lustre and beauty to 
Srngara like the rays of light to tire. If emotions like love, etc., 
when fully developed become Rasas, why should not joy (Harsa) 
and other Bhavas become so when similarly developed ? If these 
are not Sihayibhavas or emotional moods that endure, tell me dear 
brother, how long do such recognised emotional moods—humour, 
grief and wrath—contribute to aesthetic delectation ? These 
emotional moods are identical in their nature as they all arise out 
of the instincts implanted in human nature. There is some truth 
in this extreme position of Bhoja as all the world is pervaded by 
love and there is not one who is unaffected by it. But Abhinava- 
gupta has clearly shown before that, though aesthetic pleasure 
or Rasa is unitary and identical in all cases of its realisation, it is 
classified into nine in accordance with the dominant emotional 
moods that transform themselves into that aesthetic pleasure ; and 
it is a matter of experience that dominant emotional moods other 
than love, like pathos, heroism, wonder, etc., do contribute to it 
m accordance with the tastes of different men. 

This theory of Rasa met with the same fate that overtook the 
two rivals to the theory of Dhvani-the Anumana and the Vakrokti 
—and only a passing reference is made to it bv some later writers 
hke\ idyadhara and Kumarasvnmin. Bhoja accepted the predomi¬ 
nant place ofvDhvam in poetry ; and his conception of poetry is a 
happy blending of the different elements—Alahkara, Guna, Riti 
Rasa, etc., recognised by the various schools of critical thought.! ‘ 
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CHAPTER Xll. 

KSEMENDRA. 

Among the numerous writings of Ksemendra, three small 
works—the Aucityavicaracarca, Suvrttatilaka and Kavikanthabha- 
rana—deal with literary criticism. At the end of these works he 
himself says that he wrote them in the reign of King Ananta. He 
dates his-Samayamatrka in 1050 A.D. in the reign of Ananta and 
his Dasavataracarita in 1066 A.D. in the-reign of King Kalasa. 
Ksemendra was a Kashmirian, and King Ananta of Kashmir 
reigned from 1028 to 1063, but continued to live up to 1080 A.D. 
after relinquishing the crown in favour of his son Kalasa in 1063 
A.D. Ksemendra was a pupil of Abhinava 1 , (990-1015 A.D.) and 
most probably his literary activities lay mainly during the period 
when King Ananta was on the throne, i.e., about 1030 to 1070 
A.D. 

In this Aucityavicaracarca Ksemendra puts forward a novel 
theory that 1 Aucitya ' or appropriateness is the soul of poetry. 
By Aucitya he means the adaptation of parts of the verse to each 
other and to the whole, or in other words, a certain poetic 
harmony or fitness of things. 2 (Karika 7 etc.) The necessity foi* 
Aucitya in the development of Rasas has already been pointed 
out by Anandavardhana, who held that the absence of Aucitya is 
the one impediment to the realisation of aesthetic pleasure 3 . Kse¬ 
mendra reversed, that opinion and -said that 4he -presence of 
Rasas contributes to Aucitya or poetic harmony. 4 He extended 

1. See Page 132.' 

2^ Aucityavicaracarca, p. 116 ; Karika 7. 

Ml£<|-4l4i: fqps q^q q^ j 
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See Karikas 8, 9 and 10. , .. 
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this principle not only to the Alankaras and Gunas but also to 
many other elements of poetic expression like word, sentence, 
poem, verb, case, gender, number, etc. His conception of Aucitya 
is very comprehensive, and he clearly shows how all the different 
principles expounded by earlier writers could be brought under 

his poetic harmony ; and his exposition and illustration of the 

various kinds of Aucitya are very intelligent and telling. He 
accepts the classification of Rasas recognised by Dhvanikara and 
is commentator, Abhinava, into nine including Santa. 1 The 
theory of Dhvani is also tacitly admitted while the two rival 

methods— v ak ro kti and Anumana—are left out of consideration. 

In his Suvrttatilaka this principle is explained with reference to the 

choice of the different metres, how metres lend easily to the deve- 

opment of Rasas, in what metres particular poets have excelled 

and m what they have failed. His Kavikanthabharana explains 

fully the necessary training which an aspirant must undergo if he 
should desire to become a poet. 



^Secibid^ p. l30. ‘ , 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

• * • 

MAM MATA. 

We consider next Mammata, who was regarded by tradition 
as the very incarnation of the Goddess of learning, and whose 
work, the Kavyaprakasa, was exceedingly popular throughout 
India and at all times. It was regarded such a great honour, a 
sure passport of learning and an acid test for the award of titles 
to comment on this work, that many writers seeking fame wrote 
lengthy commentaries on it ; and we are left in possession of no 
less than thirty of them. This writer lived about the close of the 

eleventh century. 

The great popularity of the work is not due to any of the 
original theories expounded therein—for there is very little of 
originality in the work—but to the able manner in which all the 
different theories are brought together, their inter-relations defin¬ 
ed and each of them assigned to its proper place among the 
sources of literary appeal. It gives the predominant position to 
Rasa and Dhvani and establishes their right by a vigorous refuta¬ 
tion of the opposing Anumana theory. It also recognises the 
subordinate place of Guna and Alankara, laying at the same time 
great stress on the absence of faults in composition. The distinct 
ly creative age in the history of Sanskrit Literary criticism 

comes to a close with the Kavyaprakasa, and it becomes the 

model for all later works on poetics like the Ekavah, Sahitya- 
darpana and the Prataparudriya, which treat of the subject in the 
same comprehensive manner occasionally adding a chapter on 

the dramatic technique. 


1. Kavyaprakasa, 118. 

c£K[OTT 5T*TT^: 31#;^ I 

of course, Mammata. 


B. O. R. 1. Edition, 1921. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TWO LATER WRITERS. 

Visvanatha. 

Before concluding this work we cannot omit to refer to the 
two great writers, Visvanatha and Jagannatha Pandita, whose 
works are very popular and are largely studied throughout India. 
Visvanatha’s work, the ‘ Sahityadarpana ’ deals in clear, easy 
language with all the different topics in poetics and has also a 
special feature of devoting a chapter to dramaturgy, based mainly 
on the Natyasastra and the Dasarupaka. His date has been 
ascertained with some exactness, and he may be safely placed in 
the first half of the 14th century. (For details see P. V. Kane, 
Introduction to Sahityadarpana and S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, 
Vol. I, Section on Visvanatha.) 

4 

We are here concerned with a peculiar synthetic theory of 
Rasa that he cites with approval. This was first put forward by 
one Narayana, an ancestor of Visvanatha. The character of the 
Rasa realised is this :—Through the excess of Sattvaguna, we 
realise ourselves in a state of complete bliss, free from all know¬ 
ledge of the external world, and similar to the Yogin's realisation 
of the Infinite; and this realisation is essentially some extraordin¬ 
ary Camatkara or enjoyment of bliss, and it is called Rasa. This 
atkara is nothing but the unfolding (Vistara) of the mind, 
and this unfolding is synonymous with Vismaya or wonder. This 
Vismaya is the primary characteristic of all Rasas ; and it means, 
in the Rasa Adbhuta are synthesised all the other Rasas; and the 

latter are nothing but the different manifestations of the one 
Adbhuta. 1 



1. Sahityadarpana, Pariccheda III. beginning. 
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This view is similar to that of Bhavabhuti who regards 
Karuna as the one Rasa whose manifestations only are the rest. 
He takes his stand on the view that the essence of the realisation 
of Rasa is Cittavidniti or a certain melting of the heart and this 
Druti is primarily associated with Karuna, and hence Karuna is 
the one Rasa (see ante. P. 43). Visvanatha takes the view that it 
is not Vidruti but Vistara or unfolding, and hence the one Rasa 
is Adbhuta and all the other Rasas may be synthesised in Adbhuta. 

Jagannaiha :— 

Panditai aja Jagannatha is one of the greatest writers on 
Alahkara, well known for his originality, critical acumen and 
masterly and logical exposition of the different views held in 
Sanskrit poetics. He was the son of Perubhatta, a learned 
scholar under whom he studied mostly. He flourished during 
the reign of Shahjahan, the Moghul Emperor at Delhi and was 
also a younger contemporary and rival of that versatile scholar, 
Appayya DIksita. His literary activity may therefore be placed 
mainly in the second quarter of the seventeenth century. (For 
details, sec P. V. Kane and S. K. De, op. cit.) 

Among the numerous works of Jagannatha, we are concerned 
here only with the Rasagangadhara and the Citramlmamsakhan- 
dana. The latter is only a small treatise intended to attack—as its 
name implies—the Citramlmarhsa of Appayya DIksita. The 
former contains a very minute and critical examination of the 
various principles in poetics and is unrivalled for the logical 
precision of its language. Jagannatha is a proud man, conscious 
of his superior powers and gifts. He is not merely a critic but a 
poet as well. In his work he has not borrowed verses from 
other poets to illustrate the different principles, but he has com¬ 
posed verses of his own. Says he, in the introduction to the 

q^xprfq; | rfcTTOT ^ 
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Rasagangadhara, 1 “ Having composed new verses. appropriate for 
illustration, I have not utilised the verses of any other ; for 
indeed, does the musk-bearing deer ever think even of using the 
fragrance of the flowers ? ” Again at the beginning of the Prana- 
bharana, 2 he says, “the lips of learned men are closed when they 
have to praise the work of others. The Kings are blinded with 
the infatuation of their power and wealth. Indeed, in whose 
lucky man s lips, will the charm of my poetry that surpasses in 
sweetness the nectar flowing from the lips of passionate angels 
dance ? Further in the introduction to the Citramlmarhsakhan- 
dana, he proclaims, “ If any person, unprejudiced, should answer 
my criticisms of the work of Appayya Dfksita, I shall indeed 
carry on my head the feet of that brilliant scholar ! ”i Thus he 

was fully aware 01 his strength, and the verse fqHTq etc., would 

itself illustrate his superior poetic gifts. In any lesser man, the 

above statements would constitute only vain, empty brag. It is 
not so in Jagannatha. 

Besides his masterly and logical exposition of the various 
principles, he has made some distinct contributions to poetics. 
Firstly we may consider his theory of poetry. It is 

or poetry is that composition con¬ 
veying an idea, capable of giving a certain aesthetic pleasure (to 
cultured minds). This is quite comprehensive and fairly accurate. 
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It is free from the narrowness of Visvanatha’s definition and the 
rigidity of Mammata’s. According to the former 

) that composition in which is developed a Rasa would 
alone constitute poetry. In other words, it concerned itself only 
with the emotional element in literature and left out of considera¬ 
tion the imaginative and the intellectual elements. According to 
this, great masterpieces like the description of the 1 Acchodasaras, 
in the Kadambarl, Milton’s description of the hall of the Pande¬ 
monium, descriptions of rivers, mountains, the ways of child¬ 
ren, etc., in standard poetry would be expelled from the legitimate 
sphere of poetry. To avoid this, Jagannatha has adopted a gene¬ 
ral and wide definition which would include in poetry all com¬ 
positions that appeal to us. This subjective test of poetry need 
not be regarded as a fault, for according to one school of philoso¬ 
phy all knowledge is only subjective. He further points out the 
inaccuracies in the other theories of poetry and shows how his 
own is quite accurate and comprehensive. 

Further he was not satisfied with the classification of poetry 
made by Ananda into three, viz., Uttama, Madhyama, and 
Adhama ; the basis of this being the predominance of the suggested 
sense over the express idea, the subordination of the suggested 
sense to the latter and the absence of the suggested idea. 
Because some good verses where the Vyangyartha was Gunlbhuta 
were really good poetry, even Ananda felt the injustice of calling 
the Gunlbhuta Vyangya as second rate compositions; and though 
according to strict theory they might be so, from a different stand¬ 
point they should be regarded as equal to the highest. He speaks 

thus :— 

g^Ki sA I 

^BTT^cricq^q'^^f^BII Ipl: II Dhv. III. 41. 

He further describes this class of composition in this excellent 
illustration. It is like a servant bridegroom that is taken in a 
grand marriage procession followed by his King on foot. 1 But it 
is Mahimabhatta, the author of. the Vyaktiviveka, who tore to 
pieces the view of Dhvanikara and showed how some of the best 
Kavyas cited by Ananda were nothing but conundrums and also 
how the inferior class of poetry according to Ananda really 

cf5T =5T SnfBTFT: 

Dhv. p. 206. m 1V f ^ r 




belonged to - the first category. Jagannatha took the cue from 
Mahimabhatta, and not being a confirmed opponent like Mahima- 
bhatta, he makes with due deference to the authority of the 
master, Anandaya fourfold classification of poetry.' He gives for 
our consideration this verse :— ■ 



F%r%* 5FFF5FT: qqqcTqqfq || 

* . J , R. G., p. 1 7. 

• # 1 * . •- 

• I « w • 1 • , * t 

‘The monkeys that were living comfortably in the winter on 
the tops of mountains, rendered warm by the scorching flames of 
the pangs of separation of Rama, became angry with Hanuman.’ 
Here the idea is that Hanuman brought the glad news of 
Sita, and this completely assuaged the Virahatapa of Rama. That 
is, Rama was burning with the fire of Viraha, and this fire made 
the mountain warm. When Hanuman came, the fire of Viraha 
was put out, Rama became cool to touch, and hence the monkeys 
felt the-severity of the winter and became angry with Hanuman. 
Here the suggested idea, that Rama was gladdened by the news 
of Sita brought by Hanuman, is made subordinate and is made to 
explain the adventitious anger of the monkeys towards Hanuman. 
And it looks like a queen who, kept by ill-luck in a prison, posses¬ 
ses then an inexpressible charm.* This verse should not be brand¬ 
ed as inferior poetry ; and so he enunciated four classes, viz., Ut- 
tamottartia, corresponding to the Uttama of Ananda, (2) Uttama 
corresponding to the Gunibhuta Vyangya of Ananda. He divided 
he last variety of Ananda into two, and called compositions 
having Aithalankaras, Madhyamakavya, (3) and compositions 
having primarily Sabdalankaras alone Adhamakavya, f4) or the 

. 1 J“ he raised the Gunlbhutavyangyakavya to the 
dignity of Uttamakavya. In doing this he was quite justified. 

Conclusion . 


We have thus traced through their different stages of growth, 
these two sister theories of Rasa and DhVani, which analyse the 
n ature of the p oetic expression of ideas, which define the nature 


_*•*** qqq; sqffq 3Jiq#Tq;. 

^qq^ : 

^^qi^fqq qiiqft qiq^qqRiq^ || R . G-> 17 

S—20 
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of that aesthetic pleasure and the peculiar process of its realisa¬ 
tion in poetry and drama, which give a bold but just classifica¬ 
tion of the different emotions that move the human heart, which 
definitely solve the difficult problem of how even painful 
emotions contribute to delectation when realised through poetry 
and which determine for all time the character of the sources of 
poetic appeal. By these and by the formulation of an accurate 
theory -# poetry based on then:* and by laying down the standards 
of literary taste, they provide us with a golden key to unlock the 
abode of the richest treasures of the Poetic Muse. 
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